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Sharkey & his Kings of Dixieland 


Midnight on Bourbon Street 


North Rampart Street March; 
*Way down yonder in New Orleans; 
Dinah; You are my sunshine; 
Ballin’ the jack; 
I ain't gonna give nobody none of this jelly roll; 
My old Kentucky home; 
Five foot two, eyes of blue 
LC 6600 


Also playing ‘‘ Somebody stole my gal” in 
Dixieland Stylists with 


Pete Daily's Chicagoans, 
Armand Hug’s Pontchartrain Poor Boys 2 
Eddie Miller and his Band 
Marvin Ash and his Mason-Dixon Music 
Ray Bauduc and the Bob Cats 
Pee Wee Hunt and his Orchestra 
and Nappy Lamare’s Levée Loungers 
playing other old favourites 

LC 6562 i 
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Make your way down the steps into 
the Studio “51”; edge gently past the 
jiving masses; force a passage through 
the crowd packed around the stand and 
meet the greatest modern drummer in 
this country—Tony Kinsey. 


Four times a week Tony leads his 
group at the club and the following he 
has built up in a short time is enormous, 
Yet it is not to be wondered at, for 
terrific jazz feeling is apparent at all 
times in his playing, whether it be his 
rhythmic backing, his tasteful filling-in. 
or his fantastic solos; an outstanding 
feature of which is his incredible foot- 
pedal work. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


This rather shy young man is no new- 
comer to the jazz scene—you can pick 
a dozen or so British modern records 
at random and it is pretty certain that 
the Kinsey name will feature in the 
personnel of at least one of them. 
Nevertheless he is forever striving to 
improve his technique, and practice still 
takes up a large part of his day. When 
he is not giving lessons, you will find him 
locked in a small room in his flat going 
over his skin-work or sitting at his piano 
working out arrangements. 


RONNIE BALL 


Tony started his career as the result 
of the usual boyhood desire to make a 
noise. At the age of eight his father 
bought him a toy drum kit, and that 
started it! He got keen on drumming 
and by the time he was sixteen he was 
playing his first engagements with a 
small group in Birmingham. Then fol- 
lowed two years of gigging around, 
where, as Tony says, “I was always 
lumbered with an accordionist.” It was 
at this time that his deep friendship with 
Ronnie Ball, the pianist, was to develop. 


Jack Higgins 


Tony managed to get Ronnie into Jack- 
son Cox’s Band with whom he was play- 
ing, and they decided from then on that 
they would always try to play together-— 
a wish not to be fulfilled as they were 
soon to split up, Ronnie going back to 
Birmingham; Tony joining Billy Forrest 
at Southsea. During this time Tony was 
steadily improving his technique. He 
was becoming more and more interested 
in the small modern jazz groups and 
wondering how and when he could get 
to London. 


TRIPS TO THE STATES 


In 1948 he made up his mind to get 
amongst the top musicians, so without 
any job in view and with few connec- 
tions, he made his way to London. He 
was lucky enough to get odd dates with 
different bands until he landed a job at 
the Embassy Club with Art Thompson. 
Shortly after this Tony applied for, and 
got a job on the “ Queen Mary ” where 
he was able to play with someone who 
was to become another great friend of 
his—Harry Klein. The frequent trips to 
the U.S.A. gave Tony the longed-for 
opportunity of listening and talking to 
American musicians such as Art Blakey, 
Kenny Clarke and Max Roach. He ab- 
sorbed all that he could from their styles 
and gathered new ideas from the many 
smal] jazz groups he heard. After eight 
months of this, he guit the “sea” to 
join Leon Roy’s big band at the Para- 
mount, where later, he renewed acquain- 
tance with Kenny Clarke who “sat-in” 
whilst visiting this country with Coleman 
Hawkins. 


A KINSEY REPORT 


Now came the opportunity of joining 
a new small band which was just being 
formed—the Johnny Dankworth Seven. 
Tony Kinsey stayed with them until he 
heard tha: Lena Horne, who was on a 
visit to this country, was looking for a 
good drummer to tour wi‘h her. On ap- 
plying Tony was offered the job, and 
jumped at the chance. 


STUDIO 51 


It was towards the end of this tour 
that Kinsey heard from his old friend 
Ronnie Ball that he was forming a group 
for the new club, “ Studio 51.” So, direct- 
ly Lena Horne’s tour ended Tony Kinsey 
at last rejoined Ronnie Ball—at the spot 
that has now become famous as one of 
the maior centres of modern jazz. 

They played together until Ronnie Ball 
left to go to the States, when Tony took 
over the group as leader. He engaged a 
young pianist, who he had heard play- 
ing around town, Dill Jones, and so 
formed the nucleus of the now famous 
Tony Kinsev Trio. 

Although Tony has featured in many 
broadcasts and has played with numer- 
ous combinations on records, he is the 
first to admit that there are yet many 
things to be done and that perfection can 
only be achieved through hard work. He 
wants to play good music and earn good 
money, but really feels that this eoal can 
only be reached in the U.S.A. What a 
pity it vill be if we lose yet another 
British jazzman through lack of appre- 
ciation. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
Compiled by Stanley Dance 


AULD, GEORGIE & SARAH McLAWLER a: 
The Blue Room & Let's Get the Party Rockin 
—Brunswick 84014. 

BAILEY, PEARL (with Don Redman) 

Nothin’ Nothin’ Baby & As Long As I Live— 
Coral 61016. 

BARNET, CHARLIE 
Rhubarb & Swinging Down the Lane—-Mercury 
89049. 


BARNES, MAR 
You Turned the Tables On Me & Nobody's 
Got Me & Rinka Tinka Man & I Ain*t Gonna 
Be No Topsy & Sunny Side of the Street & 
Old Man Mose & Laziest Gal In Town & Sweet 
Georgia Brown & Here Comes the Captain 
(LP)}—Atlantic 404. 

BOSTIC, EARL 
Melancholy Serenade & What, No Pearis? 
King 4644. 

BRADLEY, WILL 
Celery Stalks At Midnight & Easy Ride & Turn 
the Knob On the Left to the Right & Etude 
Brutus (LP)}—Brunswick 58050. 

BROWN, PINEY 
Whispering Blues & Walk a Block and Fall 
King 4636. 

BRUEBECK, DAVE 
All the Things You Are & Alice in Wonder'and 
—Fantasy 526. 

Give a Little Whistle & Lady Be Good & Tea 
For Two & Over the Rainbow & You Go To 
My Head (LP)—Fantasy 3-8. 

“CAESAR, LITTLE 
Big Eyes & Can't Stand It All Alone—Biz 
Town 106. 

CARLISI, SAMMY 
Charlie & George—Dee Gee 3404. 

CARPENTER, IKE 
Ain't Nothin’, Nothin’, Baby & Shoo My Blues 
Away—Decca 28687. 

CARTER, CECIL COUNT 
Ginger Bread & I Know, I Know—Federa! 
12135. 

CARTER, BENNY 
Imagination & I Get a Kick Out of You 
Mercury 89065. 

Cruisin’ & Lullaby In Blue—Victor 20.5389. 

CHARLES, TEDDY 
Edging Out & Nocturne & Composition for 
Four Pieces & Night In Tunis'a (LP)—Prestigs 

COLLINS, AL JAZZBO 
Three Little Pigs & Little Red Riding Hood— 
Brunswick 86001. 

CLOVERS, THE 
ag Lovin’ & Here Comes a Fool—Atlaatic 


DAVIS, BILL 
Nina Never Knew & Rhapsody In Blue—Okeh 
6965. 
DAVIS, MILES 
Tasty Pudding & Floppy & Wi'lie the Wailer 
& For Adults Only (LP)—Prestige 154. 
DOMINOES, THE 
You Can't Keep a Good Man Down & Where 
Now, Little Heart—Federal 12139, 
DYKE, DAVID VAN 
Dyke Takes a Hike & We'll Be Together Again 
Progressive Jazz 502. 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Ain't Nothin’, Nothin’, Baby & Ballin’ th: 
Blues—Capitol 2563. 
ESPOSITO, NICK (with Peterson, Bennie Green, 
Phillips, Heard, Brown) 
San Francisco Blues & Cherry—Mercury 89053. 
O'FARRILL, CHICO 
The Disappearance & Taboo—Mercury 89050. 
FITZGERALD, ELLA 
Crying In The Chapel & When the Hands of 
the Clock Pray &4t Midnight—Decca 28762. 
BUDDY DE 
ow Eyes & Autumn in New York— 
n York—Mercary 
GARNER, ERROLL 
I've Got My Love To Keep Me Warm & Can't 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man & Stompin’ At ths 
ease Don a ut e 
(LP}—Columbia 
Poinciana & Perpetua! Emotion & Summertime 
& Ramona & Futuramic & Reminiscing In Blue 
135, 
the Things You Are & Gaslight & 
& Clock Stood Still (LP)}—Blue 


GAYTEN, PAUL 
Ooh-Boo & Cow Cow Blues—Okeh 6982, 
GETZ, STAN 
Melody Express & These Foolish Things- 
Roost 570. 
GIBBS, TERRY 
Cheerful Littk Earful & Lollypop—Braunswick 
80219. 
GREY, AL 
Big Chief & Walking One—Progressive Jazz 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN 
Lucky Duck & Bye ‘n’ Bye—Decea 28764. 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE 
Tenderly & Stormy Weather—-Mercury 89064. 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
The Deacon Don't Like It & No It Ain't 
King 4635. 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Moten Stomp & Blue Lou & Wooftie & 
Stomping at the Savoy (EP)—Mars EP-1. 
Featuring Hodges, Tizol, Ben Webster. Budd 
Johnson: Perdido & Ingie Speaks & I've Got 
You Under My Skin & Refuse It & Goin’ 
Home & Cherry & I Get a Kick Out of You 
& Noah (LP)—Coral 56090, 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 
I'm Going Down To the River & Do You 
Know Him?—Apollo 273. 
JACKSON, WILLIS (GATOR TAIL) 
Shake Dance & Walking Home—Atlantic 998. 
JAMAL, AHMAD 
Will You Still Be Mine? & Ahmad's Blues 
Okeh 6945, 
JOHNSON, EDDIE 
Tiptoe & Twin Rock—Chess 1544, 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
Houre Party & Hog Wash—Decca 28756. 
KESSEL, BARNEY 
Heat Wave & East of the Sun—-Mercury 89054, 
MAXTED, BILLY 
Black Bear Bash & Cowbell Strut—Branswick 


80221. 
“MILTON. ROY 


Let Me Give You All My Love & Early In 
the Morning—Speciality 464, 

MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Vendome & Rose of the Rio Grande—Prestize 
851. 


MOON DOG 
Rim Shots & Improvisations In 4-4 & Improvi- 
sations In 7-4—Brunswick 86000, 


MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Mulligan’s Too (LP)—Prestige 141. 

MUSSO, VIDO 
Vido’s Boogie & Blue Night—RPM 387, 

NEWBORN, PHINEAS 
High, High the Moon & Round About Mid- 
night—Progressive Jazz 500. 

NICHOLS, LORING RED 
Three Blind Mice & Memories of You & Man- 
hattan Rag & Easter Parade & Tin Roof Bluss 
(LP)—Andiophile AP-7, 
Peaceful Walley & Candlelights & I'm On ths 
Gravy Train & Corky & I Can't Believe That 
You're In Love With Me & Rondo (LP)— 
Andiophile AP-8. 

RICH. BUDDY 
Bugle Call Rag & Sleepyhead—-Mercary 89066. 

ROBINSON, SUGAR RAY (with Earl Hines) 
Knock Him Down Whiskey & I Shoulda Been 
On My Merry Way—King 4641. 

ROSE, WALLY 
Hot House Rag & Joplin’s New Rag & Rooster 
Rag & Silent Movie Rag & Triangle Jazz Blues 
& Nonsense Rag & Hot Chocolate & Castle 
House Rag (LP)—Columbia CL 6260. 


SCOBEY, BOB 
Hindustan & Long Gone—Good Time Jaaz 82. 


SCOTT, TONY 
Katz? Meow & After After Hours & I Never 
Knew . Away We Go (LP)—Branswick 58040. 


SHEARING, GEORGE 
Indian Summer & 
K.11545, 


SMITH, TAB 
Cherry & I’ve Had the Blues All Day—United 


THOMPSON, SONNY 
Low Flame & Waiting To Be Loved By You 
—King 4639. 


Appreciation—MGM 


‘THORNTON, WILLIE MAE 


They Call Me Big Mama & Cotton Pickin’ 
Blues—Peacock 1621. 


WALLER, FATS 
There’s a Gal In My Life & Slightly Less Than 
Wonderful & This Is So Nice & Martinique & 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child & 
Solitude (EP)—Victor EPA-449, 

WINDING, KAI 
Wallington’s Godchild & Bob City & Sleepy 
Bop & Crossing the Channel & Honey & 
Someone To Watch Over Me & Harem Buffet 
& Cheek To Cheek (LP)—Roost 408. 


YOUNG, CECIL 
Fish Net & Stretch Out—King 4638. 
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Since Floyd Levin is still a very busy 
man, here we go again. 

New Orleans, New Orleans. A city 
like no other city, defying description 
and defying imitation. A city in the same 
world as other cities but whose spirit 
leaps higher and stronger still. A city 
with an unbroken, evil history of racial 
prejudice which is as strong at this 
moment as it ever was. Some of the hap- 
penings in that respect are difficult for a 
Northerner to understand in their full 
realistic extents. 


STILL PLAY STREET PARADES 


Musicians of colour may not enter or 
be served in night clubs which have white 
audiences. Outside of the music world 
there are unjust economic disadvantages. 
And still the spirit leaps high and strong. 
They play in a few clubs and double in 
the street parades, lodge and social club 
activities, weddings, funerals, picnics and 
dances among their own people. They 
also have more good living and down. 
right fun than anybody in any other city. 
It just isn’t easy to keep a good man 
down. 

Only in New Orleans is the original 
and traditional jazz being used in the 
functional manner of the robust, histor- 
ical days. That kind of jazz can’t do 
anything else but suffer a loss when it 
leaves home. In what other city can you 
find the institution of the marching jazz 
band and the second line? And why 
hasn’t someone made recordings of the 
marching jazz bands while they aremarch- 
ing? All that is needed is a truck. a tape 
recorder and a suitable microphone. 
Musicians such as George Lewis and Jim 
Robinson still play with the marching 
bands. Lewis changes his B-flat clarinet 
for a little E-flat instrument. The parade 
music swings and the second line marches, 
plays or dances in the street as it pleases 
them. 

DAILY’S TRUCK-FLOAT 

What other city hires jazz bands for 
weddings, lodge affairs, picnics, dances, 
parades and social club wingdings to the 
extent that New Orleans does? Floyd 
Levin made an effort to start a trend 
here in Southern California by having 
James P. Johnson, Albert Nicholas, 
Danny Barker and Leonard Bibb play 
for his grandfather’s golden wedding 
shindig. Also Pete Dailey’s band played 
while riding on a truck-float in the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl Parade last New 


Year’s Day. 

The original functional nature of Jazz 
doesn’t exist outside of New Orleans ex- 
cept in some unsophisticated towns in 
the South and even in New Orleans and 
the unsophisticated areas there is that 
resistance of certain kinds of churchy 
people. The blues are sinful. The inward 
welling up of joy is sinful. The “ Sweet 
Feet ” shouldn’t be. Even the blues are 
too happy. There is something wrong 
about being that happy. There is some- 
thing wrong about enjoying one’s self 
that much. 

That resistance was strong from the 
beginning. King Oliver was up against a 
strict background. Jelly had it from his 
family. When a band plays “Mama 
don’t ‘low no Jazz playin’ in here” the 
knowledge of that resistance comes very 
close. With the next line the hassle is 
won, “I don’t care what Mama don’t 
*low, Gonna play that jazz anyhow.” In 
San Francisco when Alton Purnell inclu- 
ded “Here comes the bride” in his piano 
break on “ Mama Don’t "Low ” I almost 
fell off my chair laughing. Dr. Freud 
never diagnosed a case more neatly and 
certainly never with such a happy spirit. 


DULL PARTY 

Here in Southern California there is 
seldom an opportunity to dance to good 
jazz. All jazz is put on a classical con- 
cert basis for intellectual consumers, plus 
an obligation to drink beer or hard 
drinks. Patrons under the stimulation of 
the music and alcohol may bounce in 
their chairs, pat their feet or clap hands 
on or off the beat. When there is a dance 
only a few couples will venture on to 
the floor. The music is lyrical and strong- 


Octave Crosby, Bill Matthews, ‘Happy’ 
Golds‘on, Alphonse Picau, ‘Papa’ 
Celestin and Ricard Alexis. 
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BY 
BERTA 
WOOD 


ly urging, the beat is powerful and invit- 
ing but the party is dull. Jazz isn’t func- 
tional in Southern California, nor in 
Chicago, nor in New York. 

The intellectual approach is keeping 
jazz alive but coldly. Negroes have for- 
saken New Orleans jazz entirely for a 
feeble, watered-down, popular version 
of blues and rhythm. Going to hear Kid 
Ory today would be exactly the same 
to them as riding down the street in a 
1928 Ford or wearing high button shoes. 
They have learned that tragic fallacy 
from the civilization in which they live 
and they have learned it well. There is 
no distinction made between art and 
style change nor art and scientific pro- 
gress. The acquisition of money is most 
important. After that comes academic 
and technical pursuits. Art is nothing. 
An eighteen year old youngster put it 
very well when he said, “I’m so mixed 
up I don’t know who I am.” 

MARDI GRAS 

If Bessie Smith were living today she 
wouldn’t sell a hundred copies of a new 
blues she had written herself to the Negro 
population of this country. That is just 
one of the things sophistication has done 
to the coloured peoples. 

Although the tradition of the Mardi 
Gras is growing thinner and thinner a 
modern trend has been noted. In the in- 
creasingly motorized parades, the occu- 
pants at full stops have been known to 
scramble off the floats and dance with 
bystanders in the streets. 

Participants in the Mardi Gras do not 
mask in great numbers as they once did. 
When more people are standing on the 
sidelines watching a lesser number of 
people enjoy themselves you have the 
ingredients of entertainmeng for an 
audience. Simple questions may be 
asked. Why is it that so many people 
are content to watch other people enjoy 
themselves? Why so many wallflowers? 
Masking provides the ideal device for 
shy or inhibited individuals and certainly 
masking does not impose a heavy intel- 
lectual nor emotional burden. Expense 
is no barrier. It is ominous to suppose 
that people no longer have the need to 
release frustrations or to balance the 
bad times with good times. In the 
desperation of these years it would be 
logical to expect the highjinks to be 
higher than ever. 

Economics cannot be blamed in any 
sense. The greatest days of. historical 
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yazz were the poorest ones. Slow Drag 
used a bass he made himself until 1946. 
Johnny Dodds arrived in Chicago with 
his clarinet wrapped in newspapers. 
According to Jelly, Wade Whaley, 
Frankie Dusen and Buddy Pettit arrived 
in Chicago without instrument cases. At 
the time of his death, Yancey did not 
own a piano. There are some lyrics 
from back there to the effect that if 
the house happens to burn down, don’t 
let it interefere—just move the piano out 
and go on barrel-housing on the ground. 
It takes more than poverty to defeat the 
jazz spirit. In this up-side-down world we 
live in the least deserving make the most 
money, which is neither just nor intelli- 
gent of the civilization in which we live. 
It’s one of the things an artist learns 
in the primary grade of the creative 
school. And there is no evidence that 
any of the early Jazzmen were bitter 
about it. That softening up and that 
attitude comes in much later. Jazz never 
roared so loud as it did during a 
previous war time and it was never 
warmer than when it had fewer cold 
dollars in its pocket. 
THEY ALL WORKED IT OUT 

New Orleans musicians have never 
expected jazz to support them. With 
solid realism they provided means to 
support jazz. Even the greatest and 
most successful of them, Jelly worked 
it out by becoming expert at pool. His 
roving eye was always looking for some- 
one less expert at the game with an 
inward need to keep on gambling and 
losing. Johnny St. Cyr worked as a 
plasterer. King Oliver worked as a 
butler in New Orleans. Jim Robinson 
worked as a pullman on Jim Crow 
trains. George Lewis still works as a 
longshoreman on the river. Slow Drag 
was a house painter and roofer. Albert 
Warner is head porter for the Western 
Union company. They all worked it out 
some way. Game Kid went about in 
an actual ragged condition, a happy pet 
of his society, playing his fine blues, 
never needing money for food or drink 
or a place to sleep and he probably had 
more offers of food and drink and 
lodging than he could accept. But he 
had no family to support and was an 
exception in that respect. (I wonder how 
that book Johnny St. Cyr was writing 
about the early jazz came along?) 

A LIST OF MUSICIANS 

Because they have been largely over- 
looked and because they are maintaining 
what is left of a great era, the names 
of the Jazzmen playing in New Orleans 
today should be mentioned. Alton 
Purnell supplied a requested list. 
Although they are fairly well known. 
how can the Lewis band be left out? 

Trombones: Jim Robinson, Joseph 
Avery, Joseph “Sonny” Henry, Bill 
Matthews, Louis Nelson, Edward Pear- 
son, Robert Thomas. Albert Warner. 
Manue] Minetta is now teaching but he 
still plays two trumpets and two trom- 
bones at one time. (Sometimes I just 
don’t know.) 


Trumpets: Percy Humphries, Alvin 
Alcorn, Peter Bocage, Kid Clayton, 
George “Sheik” Color, Kid Howard, 
William Pajaud, Lawrence Toca, DeDe 
Pierce, Papa Celestin. 

Clarinets: George Lewis, Steve Ang- 
rum, Adolph Alexander (and sax), 
Albert Burbank, John Casimir, Willie 
Humphrey (and teaching), Joe Thomas. 
Although he is in his 80's and retired, 
Alphonse Picou was, playing in April 
of this year with “the driving Alcorn 
horn and punching Matthews trombone” 
at The Paddock club. (As reported by 
the New Orleans Jazz Club magazine, 
The Second Line.) 

Drums: Louis Barbarin, Josiah Frazer. 
Christopher “Happy” Goldston, George 
Henderson, Robert Lewis, Ernest Rogers 
(brass band), Joe Watkins, George Wil- 
liam, Peter William, Alfred William. 

Piano: Alton Purnell, Octave Crosby, 
Joe Robicheaux, Emma Baret, Mercedes 
Fields, Billie Pierce, Jeanette Salvant. 

Bass: Alcide “Slow Drag” Pavageau, 
Sidney “Jim Little’ Brown, John Porter, 
Edward Clark. 

Banjo: George Guesnon, Lawrence 
Marrero (and guitar), Albert French (and 
guitar), Harrison Verret guitar). 

Sax: Johnny Handy, Rubin Roddy. 

Tuba: Edward Clark. 

Vocal: Lizzie Miles and ‘Smilin’ Joe” 
also known as “Pleasant Joe,” also 
known as “Cousin Joe” (and guitar). 

Some young ones coming up are: 
Wendel Eugene. trombone: Thomas 
Jefferson (Ha!) trumpet; Waldren Joseph, 
trombone; Chester Jones, drums; Fred 
Minor, banjo. 

Without a doubt some have been left 
out but with these, since they are inter- 
changeable, many combinations are pos- 
sible. 


MORRISONVILLE ? 

The New Orleans Jazz club publica- 
tion, The Second Line, informs us that 
Mayor DeLesseps Story Morrison (note 
the middle name) is carrying on a 
current clean-up campaign described as 
“violent.” It is amusing to find that he 
is a blue-blood descendant of Alderman, 
Sidney Story, who was made extremely 
unhappy because his name was tagged 
on to that particular district which we 
know as Storyville. And what would 
you like to bet that there won't be any 
cleaning up of the racial evil? That 
kind of thinking must be done with trick 
psychological mirrors. 

The owner of Holiday House where 
Jess Stacy is playing solo piano has a 
copy of the Bessie Smith film, The St. 
Louis Blues, and has shown it recently 
to a large and enthusiastic group. He 
may repeat the showing from time to 
time as publicity for that Jazz spot. He 
was the director of the film. 

Floyd Levin got in on Turk Murphy's 
recording session for Columbia in San 
Francisco this past week. It is good to 
know that there will be some new sides 
available from this exceptionally fine 
band which deserves every good kind 
of break. It is good to know that 
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Columbia is recording New Orleans 
style jazz. That's the kind of good deal 
we like to hear about. 

Benson Curtis has been playing selec- 
tions from the 1951 Royal Festival Hall, 
London, concert on his Saturday radio 
show and it pleases us very much to hear 
traditional jazz from abroad. Frank 
Bull, on his hour each weekday, has 
been spinning Lyttleton records so often 
and for such a long time that Lyttleton 
seems almost local. Also it has happened 
that I have been called Berta (Straight 
From The) Wood. 


HONORE DUTRAY 


I recently became acquainted with 
Mrs. Olga Hicks jn San Francisco who 
was married to Honore Dutray. On his 
way to play jobs, King Oliver had the 
habit of stopping by their house to pick 
up Dutray. Mrs. Hicks was not favour- 
ably impressed by King Oliver. She 
remembers him as an easy-going, good- 
natured man who, in her opinion, was 
too careless about his dress and appear- 
ance. 

There is a story Minor Hall tells 
how indifferent King Oliver was to con- 
ventional rules. When they were pre- 
paring for the trip from Chicago to New 
York, the members of the band, who 
were somewhat conventionally sedate 
(those aristocratic Creoles, I suspect), 
were scandalized because King Oliver 
brought a bucket of red beans and rice 
and hung it on a coat hook on the train. 
Since King Oliver did not drink and 
possessed an almost unbelievable appe- 
tite (he once won a bet by eating a 
dozen pies), he was probably most 
realistic in assuming that it would cost 
him a small fortune to eat entirely from 
the train’s kitchen. And they wouldn't 
have red beans and rice New Orleans 
style, anyway. 


FRANK JACKSON 


Mrs. Hicks said that Dutray was in 
the Navy in World War 1. His ship 
was torpedoed and he was the victim of 
a gas attack, while below decks, which 
permanently affected his health. 

Mrs. Hicks’ father, Frank Jackson. 
played tuba, drum) or cornet and her 
uncle, Johnny Jackson, played cornet 
and marching drum with the Onward, 
the Excelsoir and the Joe Robicheaux 
brass bands. (Her gumbo filet was 
traditional and excellent). 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
HOT FIVE 


* King Of The Zulus/Lonesome Blues ” 
(Columbia 63540; 5s.) 

Two vintage Hol F.ve sides trom 1926, 
one of whicn, King of the Zulus ”, nas 
not been issued here before. 

Lonesome Blues”, despite the some- 
what stodgy quality of tne rnythm sec- 
tion, is one of the best biues this little 
band recorded. Armstrong proves what 
a superb jazz vocalist he is, and Johnny 
Dodds, in a long solo, 1s at his most 
expressive. 

“ King of the Zulus ” is somewhat of 
a mixture. Kid Ory, and Dodds will 
please you, and Louis plays a lovely 
tranquil solo, but there is much hokum 
which js unintelligible. A strange charac- 
ter from Jamaica, Clarence Babcock, 
does some talking which is quite un- 
necessary, and unfunny, | presume it 
was a local joke of some kind, but | 
would rather hear Louis. 

S.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
“ Dummy Song/Sittin’ In The Sun ” 
(Brunswick 05163; 5s, 64d.) 

A disappointing coupling—even from 
a commercial point of view — which 
suffers from a heavy-handed accompani- 
ment, directed by pianist Jack Pleis. 
Louis puts over the amusing lyrics of 
the first side with his usual humour and 
personality and also blows a few refresh- 
ing bars on the trumpet. However, ex- 
cept for some fair trombone playing, the 
accompaniment sounds like a_ second- 
rate pit orchestra. The reverse is at 
slower tempo, but is not up to the former 
Louis sides with Gordon Jenkins’ and 
Sy Oliver's orchestras. Louis must watch 
his sibilants, they sound like cymbals on 
my machine. 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
“Four Or Five Times/Dr. Jazz” 
(Parlophone R.3719/55) 
(Esquire 10-310; 6s, 114d.) 

Much praise has been lavished on this 
band from over the border, and I have 
no doubt these sides will please their 
many adherents, 

The band have been well recorded and 
there is some good music of the most 
mouldie fygge type to be heard on both 
sides. The star performer is trumpeter 
Al Fairweather, who provides a sure, 
firm lead, and plays with excellent con- 
trol, Leader Brown is almost too Dodd- 
sian to be natural, but he contributes a 
fine break in the middle of the hack- 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GERALD LASCELLES 


REVIEWED BY PETER TANNER 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


neyed “ Dr. Jazz” and at all times does 
really try and play hot. 

My only grumble is the very British 
sound of the rhythm, and the not very 
inspired choice of tunes. S.T. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 


“1 Get A Kick Out Of You/Easy Living ” 
(Parlophone R.3719; 5s.) 

Johnny Dankworth disregards the in- 
strumental possibilities of ‘“ Kick” to 
allow Frank Holder to sing, with varying 
speed and volume, the whole of Cole 
Porter's rather chic lyric, and my only 
comment is that the accompaniment is 
rich, but could have been more interest- 
ing. Cleo Lane makes much more of 
“ Easy Living,” a tune which on the face 
of it is far harder material. Not up to 
the usual Dankworth standard. 

GL. 


ERROL GARNER 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
JACK HIGGINS 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
“Ballin’ The Blues/Ain’t Nothin’ Nothin‘ 
Baby Without You ” 

(Capitol CL13964; 5s. 64d.) 

It is a pleasure to welcome Duke Elling- 
ton to the Capitol label—a wonderful 
capture. Let’s hope that this company will 
be more generous with the issue of his 
records than either Columbia or HMV 
have been in recent years. 

Unfortunately both these sides are dis- 
appointing and Duke makes the unfor- 
givable fault of playing down to his 
public. The first side is just what the 
title suggests, Jimmy Grissom balling the 
blues with Cat Anderson backing him on 
trumpet in the high register and the rest 
of the orchestra riffing behind them. It’s 
a well played performance, but for the 
Duke not up to standard. 

The reverse is one of the Duke’s own 
compositions and very much better, It’s 
an attractive little tune and_ the 
band play with the well-drilled precision 
that one expects of an Ellington group. 
Nevertheless the screeching Cat Ander- 
son coda would seem to be in doubtful 

musical taste. FF. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
“ Blue Lou/Careless ” 
(Brunswick 05139; 5s. 64d.) 

“ Blue Lou” is a tune one rarely hears 
sung, and I got an extra kick out of this 
side, for this reason. For the rest it is the 
sparkling perfection which I have come 
to associate with all Ella Fitzgerald’s re- 
cordings, and the accompaniment pro 
vided by Sy Oliver's stalwart studio group 
is no less adequate. 

G.L. 


ERROL GARNER 


“I’m In The Mood For Love/Poor 
Butterfly ” 
(Columbia DC 615; 5s.) 

It amuses me to notice that Esquire 
label markets Mr. Garner’s records under 
the guise of a Trio, whereas Columbia 
markets a similar line-up with the pian- 
ist’s name boldly set forth, and his ac- 
companists unobtrusively mentioned be- 
low. Could it be that one of our large 
record companies is actually recognising 
Errol Garner as a star and not just an- 
other jazz pianist? 

I read with delight my colleague’s kind 
words about Garner in a recent issue, 
for I can return to my writings now re- 
assured in the fact that at least one of 
the hard-working staff of “J.J.” is on 
my side, Columbia’s latest release merely 
serves to add emphasis to my own, and 
Jack Higgins’, previous remarks about this 
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great pianist. I may say that I approached 
my first hearing of “ Butterfly” with 
slight trepidation, but the masterly touch 
and the flair for getting out of awkward 
corners which he always seems to have 
at his fingertips soon convinced me that 
my worries were unfounded. “ Mood ” is 
extremely slow, and intricate in its detail, 
so that only the keen listener may per- 
haps derive the full pleasure of this re- 
cord, but it carries my unreserved recom- 
mendation to all who have enjoyed in 
the past, or feel that they ought for the 
first time to hear, Erroi Garner. 


ERROL GARNER TRIO 
“ Margie/Lullaby Of The Leaves” 
(Esquire 10-316; 6s. 114d.) 

Garner digs up two oldies and plays 
them as only he can. He gets a terrific 
beat into “ Margie”; and the drums and 
bass work with him to perfection. “ Lul- 
laby ” is played at extremely slow tempo, 
and Garner rather overdoes that tremolo 
effect of which he is so fond; nevertheless 
he must rank as one of the finest pianists 
playing today. Although he is now mak- 
ing so many records that the collector's 
pocket is in real danger, this is one you 
must have 

STAN GETZ 
with the AL HAIG QUINTET 
“ Pennies From Heaven/Poop Deck ” 
(Esquire 10-295; 6s. 114d.) 

These sides were made in April 1949, 
so can hardly be said to represent all 
that is new in the American jazz scene; 
nevertheless “ Pennies" is a great piece 
of music. Getz plays with fine feeling. 


’ He takes the whole disc, and is admirably 


backed by the Haig Quintet. What a beat 
@ group can get by the proper introduc- 
tion of congo drums! “ Poop Deck ” fea- 
tures two beautiful little solos by Al Haig 


‘on piano and Jimmy Rainey on guitar. 


Getz alters his style here—playing a more 
“jazz club” type of music. with a much 
crisper tone. 


J.L.H. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS BAND 
“Nice Work If You Can Get It/She’s 
Gone Again.” 
(Esquire 10-303; 6s. 114d.) 

Dig that crazy intro by bass and drums 
(pardon Steve Race) for “ Nice Work.” 
From then on it sticks very much to the 
melody, but the side is made extremely 
interesting by the “pushing” piano of 
Milt Jackson, whom we are more ac- 
customed to hearing on vibes. The back 
has Diz giving out with a vocal based 
on the old nursery rhyme “ One, Two 
Buckle My Shoe "—quite a jumpy little 
morsel with good solos by Diz and the 
Milt Jackson piano. 

THE MILT JACKSON 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
“La Ronde/All The Thines You Are” 
(Esquire 10-314; 6s. 114d.) 
Listen to this group swing! “La Ronde” 
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has nothing to do with the film, but the 
music sure goes round and round. I 
have said enough about the Jackson vibes, 
and here is another record which bears 
out the points I made before. For the rest, 
John Lewis takes an excellent piano solo, 
and the whole affair is wonderfully 
backed by Percy Heath’s bass and the 
fantastic drumming of Kenny Clarke. 
Heath is also in fine form on “ATTYO” 
—al! bass players please take note of his 
introduction. 

The same instrumentation as this, in 
the hands of other musicians, so often 
gives a milk-and-water sound, but believe 
me, this is strong drink. 


STAN KENTON 


IN COMMERCIAL 
MOOD THIS MONTH 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
“ Baia/All About Ronnie ” 
(Capitol CL13961; 5s. 64d.) 

Now that many people will have had 
the opportunity of hearing the Kenton 
orchestra in person, it seems a pity that 
a better coupling could not have been 
put out to mark the band’s European 
tour. Though the band plays well enough 
on both these, the tunes are trite in the 
extreme and the commercial arrange- 
ments are a complete waste of the or- 
chestra’s talents. Chris Connors sings 
* All About Ronnie” quite agreeably but 
that’s about all. 


PEGGY LEE 
“Pve Got You Under My Skin/ 
My Heart Belongs To Daddy ” 
(Brunswick 05152; Ss. 64d.) 

A modern style, swinging small band 
accompaniment to both of these make 
them just about the best Peggy Lee re- 
cordings since she changed over from 
Capitol to Brunswick. Peggy’s boppish 
version of the first side is a really neat 
piece of work with a fine piano solo. 
The reverse is not quite so good but only 
by comparison. More like this please, 
Peggy. 

Pr. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
“Kater Stree¢ Rag/Red For Piccadilly ” 
(Parlophone R3734; Ss.) 

A follow up to Humph’s “* Waterloo ” 
opus, and a fine old Bennie Moten num- 
ber should make -good listening, but 
frankly both sides sound rather unin- 
spired. The rhythm has no punch and 
much of the solo work is dull. 

I like the closing ensembles of ** Kater 
Street"; Humph’s opening trumpet on 
the backing; plus Turner’s alto chorus, 
but for the rest these do not come up 
to standard. 


BILLY McGUFFIE TRIO-QUARTET 
“ Dear Little Cafe/I Wished On The 
Moon ” 

(Vogue V2151; Ss. 114d.) 

“More Than You Know/Isle Of Capri” 
(Vogue V2152; Ss. 114d.) 

“Dear Little Cafe” is played by one 
of those new fangled four men Trios. 
The label lists Art Learner—bass, and 
Mickey Grieve—drums, but as vibes can 
be plainly heard from the very first 
groove, and later taking a solo, I guess 
he must have slipped into the studio 
when no one was looking. The net result 
is pleasant enough music, but hardly 
jazz. The reverse brings in Frank Deniz 
on guitar (the vibes have crept out again) 
and the proceedings are generally more 
lively. 

“More Than You” js really played 
by a Trio, and again proves to be a tasty 
offering of no special importance. “Capri” 
(Quartet again) has a nice intro, but fades 
away into trivia] nothingness. 

I feel McGuffie had an eye turned 
strongly towards the commercial market 
when he made these sides—a pity, the 
boy can play great jazz when he has a 
mind to. 
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rhythmic revival of the old number on 
the first side. With support from Harold 


nique and a sense of rhythm. The re- 
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RONNIE SCOTT TOASTS 
JEFF “ FLAMINGO ” KRUGER 


RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
“ Tangerine/I Cover The Waterfront ” 
(Esquire 10-311; 6s. 114d.) 

These sides feature the piano of visit- 
ing American Rocky Coluccio, who some 
of you may remember with the Sam 
Donahue U.S. Navy Band, and who was 
more recently at the Palladium. Rocky 
plays snatches of Duke Ellington and 
bits of Eddie Haywood, and I hardly 
think the result is jazz. There is some 
nice relaxed bass here however by Lennie 
Bush. The reverse finds Scott playing in 
the Getz manner, with a Lester Young 
coda thrown in for good measure, but | 
am afraid “ Tangerine” is not my fruit. 


KAY STARR 
“ What Can I Say After I Say I’m Sorry/ 
Tell Me How Lone” 
(Capitol CL13963; 5s. 6}d.) 
Once again Kay demonstrates her fine 
jazz sense to good effect with a driving, 


TRUTH WILL OUT! (4) 
by D.C. 


For many years it was thought that Jimmy 
Johnson and James P. Ditto were two differ- 
ent people and, until comparatively recently. 
it has been recognized by just a few that 
there is only one Jabbo Smith and not two. 
Joe Turner, the pianist, has been confused 
with the blues shouter of that name, likewise 
Tempo King and Stan King and the two 
Billy Taylors have given food for thought. 
Even Gerry and Gerald Moore have been 
assumed by some to be one and the same. 
And, to show that we’re in good company, 
the above D.C. has often been mistaken for 
another D.C. (also of Streatham!) who cur- 
rently records vocally for Columb‘a. We get 
his fan mail and he gets our ‘phone calls 
(not being the proud possessors of such a 
new-fangled gadget ourselves!) 


The moral, all told, seems to be— 
WHEN IN DOUBT, WRITE TO OR 
CALL AT THE ONE AND ONLY 


SWING SHOP, STREATHAM 
(J.R.R.A., needless to say!) 


Mooney’s orchestra, this is a good follow- 
up to such past Starr hits as “Mama 
Goes Where Papa Goes” and “The 
Lonesomest Gal In Town.” The reverse 
is a medium-paced jump number from 
the same session as “ Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton.” Kay is aided by a vocal group, 
plus Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. 
The rhythm section sound all right, but 
the front line play so quietly that I won- 
der if they ever really reached the studio. 


VOCAL 
POPULAR 
DANCE 


LARRY ADLER. “ Genevieve ” (Colum- 
bia DB3327; 5s.). The delightful music 
from a very delightful film, delightfully 
played by the harmonica wizard. The 
love theme, the blues and the waltz are 
all included here, and have been excel- 
lently recorded. AMES BROTHERS. 
“You, You, You/My Love, My Life, My 
Happiness ” (HMV _ B10543; 5s.). A soft 
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THE DEEP RIVER BOYS AT 
THE PALLADIUM 


and sweet vocal group with accompani- 
ment by the Hugo Winterhalter Or- 
chestra, complete with a battery of strings 
and choir. For those who like their 
music very sugary. WINIFRED AT- 
WELL, “Flirtation Waltz/Golden Tango” 
(Decca F10161; 4s. 4d.). The ever popular 
Miss Atwell and her piano accompanied 
by bass and drums. These are well away 
from her ersatz rags and boogies, and 
she plays them with taste and delicacy. 
BONNIE LOU. “Just Out Of Reach/ 
Tennessee Wig Walk” (Parlophone 
R3730; 5s.). This new American artist 
had a great success with her “Seven 
Lonely Days” and it looks as if she 
may have another with the catchy “ Wig 
Walk.” The reverse, complete with 
string band, is a weepy ballad. CAMA- 
RATA. “All I Desire/Return To Para- 
dise (Brunswick 05161; 5s. 6}d.). Two 
beautifully scored instrumentals by an 
orchestra led by Toots Camarata. Both 
pieces are from the same named films, 
and have been excellently recorded. THE 
CLOVER LEAFS. “ Lima Beans/If I Had 
A Golden Umbrella” (MGM 650: 5s.). 
A competent vocal group who put the 
rather repetitious material on the first 
side over well with both skilful tech- 
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verse is a run-of-the-mill novelty with a 
performance to match NAT KING 
COLE. “ A Handful Of Stars/Return To 
Paradise” (Capitol CL13966; 5s. 64d.). 
Two good commercial tunes nicely sung 
by Nat “King” Cole in his usual bland 
voice. The second side is the theme from 
the film of the same name. Accompani- 
ment by the Nelson Riddle Orchestra. 
BING CROSBY. “It Had To Be You/ 
Tenderfoot ” (Brunswick 05150; 5s. 64d.). 
Here is the best Crosby vocal record for 
months. The first title has excellent ac- 
companiment by Scot Trotter’s Dixie- 
land Group with trumpet by Red Nichols 
—and Bing enjoys himself. Backing has 
Bing singing and whistling to the Perry 
Botkin guitars. Strongly recommended. 
ALAN DEAN. “ Make Me Your Slave/ 
Pll Forget You” (MGM654; 5s.). Eng- 
land’s gift to America, Alan Dean gives 
a good work out to his vocal chords 
with backing by the Joe Lipman Band. 
The songs are average pops, but Dean 
has a good voice and makes the most 
of his material THE DEEP RIVER 
BOYS. “The Biegest Fool/Oh-Shoo-Be- 
Do-Be” (HMV 10542; 5s.). The Deeps 
are currently appearing in variety in this 
country once again, and they must surely 
be just about the most polished and 
musical of all vocal groups. They have 
a knack of adding their own personalities 
to everything they sing, and these two 
new sides are no exception. The first 
title is a good slow ballad and it’s backed 
with a cute little novelty of the “ Flat 
Foot Floogie” genre. Howard Biggs’ 
orchestra provides appropriate accom- 
paniment both sides. FOUR 
KNIGHTS. “Tennessee Train / Baby 
Doll” (Capitol CL13967; 5s. 64d.). Fine 
singing by a new coloured vocal group. 
Both sides feature the bass singing of 
Oscar Broadway, and the group lean 
heavily on the rhythm. Both tunes are 
above average with excellent instrument- 
al accompaniment. Two fine _ sides. 


WINIFRED ATWELL 


AND HER PIANO 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER’ BLONDES. 
* Sunshine/Little Girl From Little Rock 
—Diamonds Are A Girl’s Best Friend/ 
Mamie Is Mimi” (Columbia DB3331-2; 
5s.). Here is the music from the film 
sung by the original cast. Yvonne Adair 
and Eric Brotherson sing tune one, Carol 
Channing sings tunes two and _ three, 
whilst the last is performed by Honi 
Coles and Cholly Atkins. It is all excel- 
lent musical comedy material, and is 
nicely backed by the orchestra under 
the direction of Milton Rosenstock. 
JERRY GRAY ORCHESTRA. “A 
String Of Pearls/Crew Cut” (Brunswick 
05151; 5s. 64d.). Both these instrumentals 
were penned by Jerry Gray and are 
played quite competently in the Glenn 
Miller style which Jerry’s orchestra has 
been perpetuating. Good dance arrange- 
ments. BURL IVES. “I Know An Old 
Lady/The Hen In The Haymow ” (Bruns- 
wick 05148; 5s. 63d.). Two delightful 
performances of well known folk songs 
by the Wayfaring Minstrel. Burl’s version 
of the story of the unfortunate old lady 
who swallowed a fly is sung with charm 
and humour. Both sides will appeal to all 
members of the family. JONI JAMES. 
Fooling Someone/My Love, My 
Love ” (MGM653; 5s.). A multi record- 
ing vocal by the new American vocal star 
Joni James. The first tune is a catchy 
number with swingy band backing by 
Lew Douglas. The reverse a nicely sung 
sentimental ballad. KEN MACKINTOSH 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA. “ Sittin’ In The 
Sun/Number One” (HMV BD1294; 4s.). 
Two good dance numbers played in the 
best palais manner by the popular Mac- 
kintosh band. First side is nearly all vocal 
by Alma Cogan, but the band get a 
chance to show what they can do with 
the rhythm number on the back. TONY 
MARTIN. “Sorta On The Border/Un- 
fair” (HMV B10540; Ss.). Those who en- 
joy Tony Martin’s romantic brand of 
singing won't be disappointed with either 
of these. The first side, as the title implies, 
takes you south of the border; while the 
reverse is a sentimental ballad of no parti- 
cular distinction. However, Tony makes 
the best of both in his usual vigorous 
style, while the musical accompaniments 
by Henri Rene’s orchestra are adequate. 
AL MARTINO. “Be Mine/Acque Amare” 
(Capitol CL 13973; 5s. 64d.). Al Martino’s 
first British recording with accompani- 
ment by Roland Shaw’s orchestra, shows 
that a local band can give a top-ranking 
American singer backing to vie with any- 
thing provided him across the water. Al 
has a fine voice, and he sings both sides 
with both feeling and sincerity. The se- 
cond side is particularly well scored and 
should become quite a hit. ELLA MAE 
MORSE. “Oh, You Crazy Moon/Forty 
Cups Of Coffee” (Capitol CL 13960; 
Ss. 64d.). The “Cow Cow Boogie” girl can 
usually be relied upon to put over a song 
with both rhythm and vivacity. Both these 
are well up to standard with good accom- 
paniments from Dave Cavanaugh’s Music. 
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THE ORIOLES. “ Don’¢ You Think I 
Ought To Know/Cryin’ In The Chapel * 
(London L 1201; 5s. 6$d.). This group fol- 
lows closely the style of the Ink Spots, 
complete with high-pitched tenor solos. 
Both sides are wel] sung if you happen 
to like this rather sickly close harmony 
style. Personally I don’t. PATTI PAGE. 
“ Butterflies/This Is My Song” (Oriole 
CB 1213; 5s. 6$d.). The multi-recording 
technique is becoming more than some- 
what overworked these days and the pre- 
sence of two Patti Pages for the price of 
ene adds little either musically speaking, 
or to the banality of the butterfly num- 
ber. Indeed, it is a pleasure to hear Patti 
singing solo on the reverse. It’s a better 
than average ballad and Patti sings it 
with plenty of charm and sex appeal. 
FRANK PETTY TRIO. “ Sweet Jennie 
Lee/Yes Sir, That's My Baby” (MGM 
661; 5s.). This instrumental Trio con- 
tinues to turn out bright and light ar- 
rangements of old favourites in an easy 
to-listen-to manner. This month the Trio 
is in almost ragtime mood, especially on 
the second side. Though the playing bor- 
ders on the downright corny, both sides 
are refreshingly uninhibited and not 
meant to be taken seriously. Good party 
pieces. SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND. 
“Free Home Demonstration/Without A 
Memory” (HMV BD6148; 4s.). Two 
popular tunes played in ersa‘z dixieland 
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style. The band are clean and very music- 
ianly in everything they do. and the first 
title may easily be a big hit. Vocals cap- 
ably handled on both sides by Denny 
Dennis. TOMMY REYNOLDS’ SHUF- 
FLE RHYTHM ORCHESTRA. “ 720 In 
The Books/My Gal Sal” (London L1196; 
5s. 64d.). Way back in 1940 Jan Savitt, 
with the helo of coloured vocalist Bon 
Bon, made quite a name for himself with 
his recording of the riff tune on the first 
side. Now Tommy Reynolds revives both 
the title and the corny shuffle rhythm 
style of the late Jan Savitt, and has 
brought back Bon Bon as vocalist. Bon 
Bon’s singing is the high spot of this 
commercial dance recording which would 
have been much better without the dated 
shuffle rhythm effects. SUPERSONICS. 
“Sheik Of Araby/ New Guitar Boogie 
Shuffle” (London L1197; Ss. 6}d.). Two 
instrumentals by guitars aided by rhythm. 
The beat is there and some of the solo 
guitar playing is interesting, but the lack 
of tone colour makes for monotony. 
FRANKIE VAUGHAN. “ False-Hearted 
Lover/Bye Bye Baby” (HMV _ BI10550; 
5s.). The first title, in which Frankie 
Vaughan is assisted by the Song Pipers, 
may well become all the rage—the lyrics 
are somewhat unusual and it has a catchy 
melody. The reverse is from “* Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” and does not suit Mr. 
Vauchan’s robust style of singing. 


R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE ANDREW SISTERS 
(Brunswick LA 8599; 23s. 1d.) 

What the Boswell sisters were jin the 
30's, the Andrew sisters were certainly to 
the 40's, and though they lack some of 
the jazz quality of the earlier singing 
sisters, their recordings have always had 
an individuality about them that has put 
them well above their many imitators. 

This album presents a varied selection 
of their work in contrasting moods and is 
not a little helped by thevexcellent accom- 
paniments; the girls have always insisted 
on top rank bands and arrangements for 
all their recorded work. On these eight 
selections Skip Martin’s orchestra is re- 
sponsible for three, while the rest are 
shared by the orchestras of Sy Oliver, 
Nelson Riddle, Sonny Burke and Desi 
Arnez. High spots of the album are the 
girls’ rhythmic version of the old novelty 
number “ Piccolo Pete” and their moody 
“East Of The Sun” both with Sy Oliver 
accompaniments. Other selections are 
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“Sing, Sing, Sing,’ “Don't Be That 
Way,” “If I Had A Boy Like You,” “In 
The Mood,” “ Old Don Juan ” and “ The 
Mambo Man.” PT. 


SHARKEY BONANO & HIS KINGS 
OF DIXIELAND 
“Midnight on Bourbon Street” 
(Capitol LC.6600; 23s. 1d.) 

Anyone who wants to hear contem- 
porary dixieland at its very best should 
get this record, play it through a time or 
two, and after that play some pseudo- 
dixieland jazz. Only then will they realise 
just what they have been missing. The 
ensemble passages makes this record, not 
for their accuracy, for the inevitable 
“clinkers” will creep in, but for the 
glorious joie-de-vivre which everyone on 
the stand contrives to instil into the 
music. The whole thing becomes “ alive ” 
from the first note, and one is held spell- 
bound by the primitive sound of Bugle 
Sam DeKemel’s old and battered bugle, 
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intrigued by the voice of the fabulous 
Lizzie Miles, and enraptured by the 
rhythm and the music captured in the 
grooves, The tunes featured are: “ North 
Rampart Street March”; “Way Down 
yonder’; “ Dinah”; ‘“ You are my sun- 
shine”; “ Ballin’ the jack’: “I ‘am/’t 
gonna give”; “My old Kentucky Home”; 
“ Five feet two.” Gi. 
LEN BARNARD’S JAZZ BAND 
“1919 March—Snag It—King Of The 
Zulus—Brownskin Mama/It’s Tight Jim 
— Original Georgia Grind — Working 
Man’s Blues—Cushion Foot Stomp. 
(Esquire 20-016; 27s, 34d.) 

Entitled “Jazz From Down Under” 
this LP features the latest Australian jazz 
band, that of Len Barnard. 

The tunes are well chosen and the 
band are most musicianly, but the same 
fault is here that always damps my ard- 
our when listening to the Graeme Bell 
band—lack of imagination, and a much 
too brittle rhythm section. 

Actually, if only by reason of the trum- 
pet player (Bob Barnard) this is a much 
better band than the Bell’s. They certain- 
ly try and swing, and much of the record 
is good entertainment. 

Maybe you'll like this record a lot; 
and maybe I should if I weren't just a 
little tired of dixieland. S.T, 


CARMEN CAVALLARO—PIANO 
Selections from ‘“ Guys and Dolls” 
(Brunswick LA. 8598; 23s. 1d.) 

Ten years ago this music would have 
been described as being on the border- 
line of jazz, but styles and tastes have 
changed to the extent that I can only 
classify it as drawing-room music of the 
most acceptable sort. Both the subject 
matter and the performance are above 
reproach, and it delights me to turn aside 
from jazz for a few brief moments to 
hear tunes played in such perfect taste 
and tempo—jazz musicians ale very 
prone, as we all know, to some lament- 
able lapses in taste—and to reflect that 
such artists as Cavallaro can still play 
popular music in the “sweet” relaxed 
manner portrayed by this record. Pick 
of the bunch are “I've never been in love 
before”: “Fugue for tin horns”: “My time 
of day”: “Guys and Dolls”: “Luck be a 
lady”: “Sit down, you're rockin’ the 
boat.” Gi. 
CLASSICS IN JAZZ—COOL & QUIET 

(Capitol LC. 6598; 23s. 1d.) 

Capitol presents another of their well 
chosen medleys of bands and tunes, this 
time in modern vein. Such records are 
invaluable to the student who wishes to 
compare styles without the bother of 
venturing out to buy four or five different 
records, but they offer problems to the 
reviewer by virtue of the space required 
to elaborate on the individual sides, and 
still worse problems to the methodical 
people who file and index their collec- 
tions. Maybe the orderly minds of the 
manufacturers can suggest an easy way 
out of this latter problem, but the former 


NO AND HIS 
KINGS OF DIXIELAND 

is entirely on my shoulders. Suffice it to 
say that the music on this record con- 
forms to the promise of the title, and the 
results in the main are both satisfying 
and listenable, if falling short of the 
requirement of volume demanded by 
some boppists. Miles Davis firmly orch- 
estrates ‘“Boplicity,” Buddy de Franco 
meanders through “When we’re alone” 
and livens up “Extrovert,” and honours 
of the first side go to Tristano for his 
immaculate treatment of small group 
orchestration in “Marionette,” whilst the 
Teverse brings us a very subdued de 
Franco to tell the tale of ‘“Good-for- 
nothing Joe,” more Tristano magic in 
“Wow” and “Yesterdays,” and a tear- 
drawing version of “Imagination” by 
herdsman Bill Harris. My impression is 
that Tristano is so far ahead of the other 
modernists matched against him in this 
selection that it is almost unfair to play 
them in close sequence. G.L. 


RUSS DAVID (Piano Solos) 
Echoes Of Harlem 
(Brunswick LA8568 23s. 1d.) 

Russ David is a multi-instrumentalist 
(he also plays violin, trombone, saxo- 
phone anid guitar) from St. Louis—the 
home of so many fine pianists. At pre- 
sent he is Musical Director for the NBC 
in St. Louis, where he is also a fea- 
tured artist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 

He here plays a collection of Duke 
Ellington tunes. The accent is on 
melody, but all the tunes are played 


CARMEN CAVALLARO 


with a light swing and very firm assur- 
ance. Excellent music as a background 
to a party, or as a stepping stone to woa 
the girl friend into an appreciation of 
jazz. 

Davis plays; Echoes Of Harlem— 
Rockin’ In Rhythm—Sophisticated Lady 
—Don’t Get Around Much Anymore, on 
side 1; and Caravan—Prelude To A Kiss 
—I Got It Bad—It Don’t Mean A Thing 
on the reverse. S.T. 


TED HEATH AT THE 
LONDON PALLADIUM 
Recorded at his 89th Palladium Concert: 
Anoril 12, 1953 
(London LL802; 34s. 04d.) 

The standard of performance set by Ted 
Heath and his Music has almost become 
the yardstick by which I judge the re- 
sults produced by other groups who 
operate in the same musical sphere. By 
this time I suppose at least half my 
readers must think that I am on Ted 
Heath’s pay-roll, but such is not the 
case. Nevertheless, I have an unfailing 
admiration for Heath’s group, which is 
further enhanced by their showing on this 
12in. concert exerpt. Steadily and con- 
sistently this band has progressed through 
the years, building up a reputation for 
team-work second to none, and the 
sound foundation they have laid is now 
reaping its reward. Those who have at- 
tended regularly at the Palladium Sunday 
Concerts will find that many of the tunes 
included on these sides are not new to 
the Heath repertoire, but they are all 
superbly recorded and have that added 
advantage, to which I referred in a re- 
view last month, of a live audience. No 
less than three Ellington compositions 
are featured, and all prove worthy of 
their setting, while the solo honours 
surely go to trombonist Jackie Armstrong 
and the remarkable controlled drumming 
in “ Rhapsody for Drums.” I recommend 
this record without hesitation to all 
modernists, Kenton-ites, and anyone else 
who has an ear for big-band music with 
no punches pulled. 

Tunes featured are:—(Side 1) The 
Champ; Eloquence; Do nothing till you 
hear from me; Pick yourself up; Blues 
for moderns; Fourth dimension; and (Side 
2) Etrospect; Dark eyes; Solitude; The 
Hawk taiks; I got it bad; Rhapsody for 
drums. G.L. 


8 TO THE BAR 
Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons 
(H.M.V. DLP 1011; 24s. 64d.) 

The early 40’s saw a tremendous revival 
of the boogie woogie style of piano play- 
ing and such pioneers as the late Jimmy 
Yancey and Meade Lux Lewis were 
brought out of obscurity into the Café 
Society limelight to revitalise the music 
of their childhood. 

These eight selections, of which only 
two ‘Cuttin’ The Boogie,” “ Barrelhouse 
Boogie.” have been previously released 
here, were recorded in 1941 by those 
notable boogie exponents, Pete Johnson 
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and Albert Ammons. With the backing 
of drummer James Hoskins, Pete and 
Albert pound out the blues at eight to 
the bar in a really exciting and earthy 
manner. Though this type of jazz is a 
matter of taste and tends to become 
monotonous or resort to tricks, here is 
the genuine article unadorned and played 
in the old traditiona] style. Here is the 
strong left hand and the rolling bass; 
the infectious jazz of the old honky tonk 
palaces of thirty and more years ago 
played with masterly technique. 

Numbers played are:—‘ Cuttin’ The 
Boogie,” “‘ Boogie Woogie Man,” “ Sixth 
Avenue Express,” ‘“ Foot Pedal Boogie,” 
“Movin’ The Boogie.” “Pine Creek 
Boogie,” “ Walkin, The Boogie.” “ Barrel 
House Boogie.” 

An excellent selection which deserves 
a place in any purist’s collection. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
JAZZ CONCERT 

(Parlophone PMD 1006; 24s. 64d.) 

All ten selections in this new LP have 
previously been issued on 78, but for 
those of you who do not already possess 
them. they form a comprehensive survey 
of the Lyttelton band and The Grant- 
Lyttelton Paseo Jazz Band during the last 
two and a half years. The album is 
attractively designed and the music con- 
tained therein does credit not only to 
Humph and: the other musicians con- 
cerned, but also to British Jazz in general. 

Numbers played are:—“ Panama Rag,” 
“Trouble In Mind.” “‘Tom Cat Blues,” 
“On Treasure Island.” “1919 March,” 
“Wolverine Blues,” “ Original Jelly Roll 
Blues,” “Down Home Rag,” ‘Cake 
Walkin’ Babies Back Home,” “ Get Out 
Of Here and Go On Home.”  P.T. 


GLENN MILLER CONCERT (Vol. 1) 
(H.M.V. DLP 1012; 24s. 64d.) 

Here is an album that all the Glenn 
Miller fans will want to have. Though 
it lacks the excitement and drive of the 
Benny Goodman Orchestra LP’s (which 
it is hoped will eventually be issued here 
by Columbia and Philips) there is a lot 
of good musicianship and tasteful soloing 
in the album with the accent on sweet 
rather than swing. All eight selections 
are taped from live performances and the 
band is well recorded throughout, play- 
ing with a discipline which seems to be 
the exception rather than the rule among 
big bands today. 

Starting with a spirited instrumental 
version of “ Anchors Aweigh” the band 
features such favourites as “I Got 
Rhythm,” “ Vilia,” “Limehouse Blues,” 
“On The Alamo,” and “I Dream Of 
Jeannie With The Light Brown Hair.” 
All the performances have about them 
the unmistakeable Miller stamp and, if 
nothing else, reveal how much this or- 
chestra of the early 40’s has influenced 
the whole trend of popular commercial 
dance music today. PT. 


RALPH SHARON 
(Decca LF 1107; 20s. 4d.) 

Under the title “Spring Fever” the 
talented Ralph Sharon gives us eight 
numbers depicting the seasons of the 
year. He has a modern approach to his 
piano playing, but he never makes the 
mistake of either losing the beat, or the 
melody. On al] these tracks he shows a 
fine blend of technique allied to taste. 

It is a pity we had to lose this fine 
musician to America, for his original 
style and personal approach will be 
hard to replace. 

Titles. Side 1: One Morning In May— 
I'll Remember April—It Might As Well 
Be Spring—Spring Will Be a Little Late 
This Year. Side 2: A Garden In The 
Rain—Spring Song—Spring  Secret— 
March Winds And April Showers. 

CHARLIE VENTURA CONCERT 

presented by GENE NORMAN 
(Capitol LAT, 8023; 23s. Id.) 

This concert dates back to Pasadena in 
1949, when maestro Ventura was at the 
top of the bop ladder, a pinnacle achieved 
perhaps as much by the use of unconven- 
tional noises as by the “musical” content 
of the style he played. The bop content 
leaves nothing to be desired, but it leaves 
your reviewer seeking all the time some 
small ledge on which to rest his feet 
whilst poising to spring off into the next 
excursion into the unknown. I find it 
most difficult to apply any critical stan- 
dard to such music, whilst fully recog- 
nising the technical and  panphonic 
achievements which are the ultimate aim 
of the performers. Somewhere between 
these planes lies the answer to it all, but 
my most careful listening only reveals 
time after time the undisciplined frenzy 
of the soloists, the dreary monotony of a 
slightly too busy rhythm section, and the 
disastrous absence of an ensemble as the 
jazzman knows it. It is, in effect, the 
result which might be expected if the 
Goddess of Culture were to take a back- 
somersault into the wake of an over- 
streamlined show-boat taking with her the 
band and cailiope to infuse the waters with 
etheral bliss. Most terrifying are “Euph- 
oria” and “How high the moon”; most 
relaxing are “If I had you” and “Yester- 
days”; potentially the most exchiting is 
“Peanut vendor” which never quite 
comes to the boil; most invigorating is 
“Fine and dandy”; the others are “East 
of Suez” and “I’m forever blowing 
bubbles.” Gi. 

JUST FOR YOU — Selection 
(Brunswick LA 8563; 23s. 1d.) 

Though all the recordings in this 
selection of the hit tunes from the Bing 
Crosby film “Just For You” have pre- 
viously been issued on 78, no doubt 
Crosby enthusiasts will find this LP 
version of them more economical. It 
does seem a pity that this wasn’t put 
out concurrently with the 78 releases. 
so that record buyers could have a 
choice of speed. PT. 
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THE MUSIC OF JEROME KERN 
(Capitol LC 6578; 23s. 1d.) 

A well chosen selection of some of the 
most tuneful of the late Jerome Kern’s 
songs played by a number of Capitol’s 
top recording artists. 

During the twenties and _ thirties 
Jerome Kern composed hit after hit song 
which the world has been humming and 
singing ever since; songs which have 
done much to raise the prestige of 
popular music above the banality of so 
much of Tin Pan Alley’s annual out- 
put. 

This album opens with Paul Weston’s 
orchestra playing a tasteful instrumental 
version of “The Way You Look To- 
night” with the strings to the fore; then 
Johnny Mercer and Martha Tilton team 
up for “A Fine Romance” followed by 
“Look For The Silver Lining” en- 
gagingly sung by Margaret Whiting. The 
first side closes with a smooth and im- 
peccably played King Cole Trio per- 
formance of the lovely “Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes.” The second side features 
Peggy Lee singing “She Didn't Say 
Yes:” Hal Derwin recalling “The Touch 
Of Your Hand;” a delightful close har- 
mony version of “Who?” by the Pied 
Pipers, and finally Clark Dennis extol- 


ling “All The Things You Are.” 


7 inch 


45 R.P.M. 
Records 


Among the 45's this month Mitch 
Miller and his orchestra play “Just 
Dreaming”/“Without My Lover” attrac- 
tively. (Columbia, SCM 5058). The 
presence of a harpsichord, played by 
Buddy Weed on the first side and Stan 
Freeman on the reverse, adds a nostalgic 
quality to both these ballads; the latter 
having a Latin-American flavour. British 
singer Tony Brent continues to impress 
with an appealing performance of the 
folksy waltz ‘““Which Way The Wind 
Blows” and a catchy hand-clapping tune 
“My One And Only Heart.” Norrie 
Paramor’s orchestra provides sympathetic 
support. (Columbia SCM 5057). Lastly 
there is Bonnie Lou coupling “* Hand-Me- 
Down Heart” with “Scrap of Paper” 
in the style of Vera Lynn. Both sides 
make quite agreeable listening, the first 
employing the well worn multi-recording 
gimmick. (Parlophone MSP 6036). Also 
issued and reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns on 78 rpm is Johnny Dank- 
worth’s Seven playing “Easy Living”/“I 
Get A Kick Out Of You.” (Parlophone 
MSP 6037). 
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Miami is a young city, one of the 
outstanding winter resorts, and fast be- 
coming an all year vacation land. It is 
said that there are over 700 night clubs 
in Miami, and no doubt this is true. 
Most of these clubs employ one or more 
musicians. However, the musician who 
earns a living in Miami plays every 
other type of music but dixieland. It 
seems that for some reason or other, and 
for many years in the past, the only type 
of music that is accepted in the area is 
the Latin type: the Rhumba, Samba, 
Conga, and the so-called society “tickey” 
style. Musicians elsewhere always re- 
ferred to Miami as the “ rhumba belt.” 

To start my part in the picture, the 
only reason I came to Miami was for 
a well-earned rest-vacation. Previous to 
this, I had been a part of the New York 
City jazz scene since 1928. I had worked 
about two years at Eddie Condon’s in 
Greenwich Village and at Jimmy Ryan’s 
on and off, with my own group and 
others, Concomitantly with this, there 
had been various jazz concerts at Town 
Hall and at Carnegie Hall, and out of 
town week-end concerts. 


FAREWELL PARTY 

At the termination of my contract with 
my outfit at Jimmy Ryan’s in New York, 
I decided that I needed a rest, and that 
Miami would be the place for it (sun- 
shine, orange juice, fishing, etc.). Wingy 
Manone, who was to take my place at 
Jimmy Ryan’s, almost talked me out of 
my plans. He wanted me to collaborate 
with him in regards to taking an all-star 
band to tour Europe. Wingy, who was 
a buddy of mine from New Orleans, 
knew that I was well acquainted with 
most all the jazz boys around New York, 
I told him that what I needed at that 
time was a good rest, with no work and 
no playing. However, I did tell him that 
when I got back from my six weeks’ 
vacation, I would be glad to collaborate 
with him on this idea for a tour of 
Europe. I am one of the very few New 
Orleans traditional white clarinetists left 
who has never visited and met the won- 
derful dixieland lovers of the continent, 
and the idea of a trip abroad had my 
support. So I vlanued to ge togethc- 
with him when I returned from vacation. 

Wingy threw a fa:ewell party for me 
on my last night at Ryan’s. Most of the 


Parenti 
IN MIAMI 


by Tony Parenti 


(with thanks to Roy Morser) 


musicians that 124 worked with me or 
for me during recent years were ther-. 
There were James P, Johnson, Willie 
“The Lion” Smith, Freddy Moore, 
“Pops” Foster, “ Wild Bill” Davison, 
Art Hodes, and “ Baby ” Dodds, to men- 
tion some. We all had occasion to sit 
in and play and a good time was had 
by all. On arrival at the airport in 
Miami, I called a friend of mine, Jack 
Elmore. Jack is a policeman and a 
record collector, and he offered to take 
Me around the town to meet the different 
musicians that were playing at the 
various clubs, 

After a few weeks of these nightly 
visits, We practically covered all the clubs 
in the Miami area, It was a sad disap- 
pointment to me—I could not find one 
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TONY PARENTI AND HIS BASIN 
STREET BOYS 


good jazz band in the whole city! 

One day Jack said there would be a 
dixieland jazz concert at the Downtown- 
ers Club in Miami at 4 pm. So Jack, 
who knew all the boys, and Rollo Lay- 
lan, drummer boy and leader of the 
band, introduced me to them. Kollo 
knew me from New York, and at one 
time or another he had played in New 
York with the various groups, including 
Paul Whiteman’s Swing Wing. This was 
the first dixie music that I had heard 
since I arrived in Miami and I was very 
happy to see that some of the bovs were 
trying to make a go of it in the area. 
The musicians in this band were so nice 
to me, and insisted that I sit in and play. 
Everything sounded real good, I thought. 
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This was the first time in five weeks that 
I had blown a clarinet, and it did me 
good to have the occasion to play. 

A few nights later, Jack told me that 
he was going to take me to another club 
on the beach that used coloured jazz trios 
and quartets. He said he wanted me to 
meet the two owners, Charlie and Sam 
Friedman. I was surprised to find out 
that the two Friedmans were very well 
informed about New Orleans, 2nd knew 
most of the club owners and people 
there with whom I was acquainted my- 
self. They said that they had always 
been lovers of dixieland music, but that 
it would never go well on the beach. 
Then, they paradoxically followed this 
with asking me how I would like to put 
a dixieland band in their club. 


THE BASIN STREET BOYS 

I told them that I did not have my 
band with me, and that it would cost them 
too much to send to New York for them, 
and, besides, I didn’t come to Florida to 
work. I hadn’t even brought my clarinet. 
They insisted that I go to the musicians’ 
union local there and recruit some boys 
and break them in. The talk of familiar 
people and places in New Orleans, and 
several scotch and sodas under my belt, 
weakened my resistance; I consented 
to give it a try. Although I didn't 
realize it at the time, this was the 
beginning of my _ stay in Florida, 
which would require a new pioneering 
endeavour in a new and strange situation, 
mus‘cally speaking, and the beginning of 
a new phase in my own personal life. 

The next day I went to the musicians’ 
union local in Miami, made inquiries, 
and finally came up with a fine trumpet 
player who plays good dixie, Bob Dailey. 
There was Lon Turner on the piano, 
Sam Head, trombone, and Johnny Pow- 
ell, drums. These boys were very en- 
thusiastic to think that they could get a 
job playing the type of jazz they always 
felt would make them happy. After 
several rehearsals, we opened at Charlie’s 
23rd Street Jazz Club calling ourselves 
Tony Parenti’s Basin Street Boys. We 
hadn’t known what to expect business- 
wise, and to my surprise we did very 
well from the word go. 

This was the first time in the history 
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of Miami Beach that anything like this 
had happened —we were packing the 
place every night and bringing people in 
our little club who wouldn't have dared 
to come in before. My two bosses were 
so happy about this new turn of events, 
that they raised my salary on two occa- 
sions. It was quite a revelation to me to see 


so many people come in to see me, who. 


knew of me through my New Orleans 
background, my recordings and my New 
York endeavours. All this encouragement 
gave me a grand feeling that made me 
very proud of my New Orleans back- 
ground and a strong incentive to my 
pioneering of it here in Miami. 

At the Club, I taught the boys most 
all the good basic jazz tunes. We got to 
feature such as “ O Didn't He Ramble,” 
“Grace and Beauty Rag,” “ Eccentric 
Rag,” “Maple Leaf Rag,” “ Praline,” 
and “Vieux Carre, N.O., La.”, the latter 
two being my own compositions. In ad- 
dition, we played the well-known Dixie 
tunes such as “ Panama.” “Bugle Call 
Rag,” “ Sensation,” and the like. 

Our once a week jazz concerts, featur- 
ing an added guest or two were similar 
to those held at the Condon’s, Nick’s, 
and Jimmy Ryan's clubs in New York. 
All these new added features were well 
accepted and well enjoyed, and I made 
a lot of new friends. 


ROY MORSER 


One of whom was Roy Morser. whose 
writing I had been familiar with pre- 
viously, and who is now a close friend. 

After five solid months of these en- 
deavours at Charlie’s, where our popu- 
larity was sustained at a high level. a 
sudden turn of events occurred which 
turned out to be one of the biggest sur- 
prises. This was the time of the Senate 
Crime Committee investigations. Florida, 
which is (or was) known for all the 
types of open gambling, was on the list 
for investigation. When the Crime Investi- 
gation Committee arrived in Miami, my 
two bosses, Charlie and Sam Friedman, 
left town, and stayed away during their 
hearings. They turned the place over to 
the bartender. This looked funny to me, 
and I did a little investigating myself, and 
found that my two bosses were two of 
the biggest members of the S. & G. syn- 
dicate, which was supposed to be in con- 
trol of all the illegal race horse bookings 


RECORDS LTD. 
INVITE YOU TO LISTEN TO 


TONY PARENTI 


ON THE FOLLOWING RECORDS 


V2114. SWIPESEY CAKE WALK 
HIAWATHA 


V2115 HYSTERICS RAG 
SUNFLOWER SLOW DRAG 


TONY PARENTI’S RAGTIMERS 
featuring Wild Bill Davison, Ralph 
Sutton, Baby Dodds. 
VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED 
83 CHARLOTTE ST., LONDON, W.1. 


in Florida, Imagine me playing there and 
not knowing this! I decided to leave the 
job and go back to New York City— 
with at least the feeling that I had done 
a good turn towards pioneering basic jazz 
in a virgin territory. 

However, the last night of my stay at 
Charlie’s (this place is now called the 
Little Club), Rollo Laylan, the drummer 
boy, called on me. He had started a dixie 
band on the beach and had been playing 
at the Hotel Poinciana. Knowing that | 
was going back to New York, he asked 
me if I would like to join up with his 
dixieland band. So once more I was faced 
with a new problem. Should I go back 
to New York—to take up where I left 
off with my own band, or the thought 
of contacting Wingy Manone for that 
trip to the continent—or should I con- 
tinue to stay in Miami? Rollo was very 
flattering to me and made me feel that 
my joining up with him would continue 
the work towards making the public 


PREACHER ROLLO AND FIVE 
SAINTS 


aware of—and keeping them interested 
in—our type of jazz. So once more I 
gave way to the urge to do pioneering. 
this time in the cause of helpful offerings 
toward Rollo and his band. I lent him 
most of my library and many tunes from 
my private collection of basic jazz. 
THE RAGPICKERS 

A friend, Jimmy Gannon, who owned 
an after-hours club in Miami, asked me 
one night during this time if ] would con- 
sider working at his club with my Rag- 
pickers (3 musicians: piano, drums and 
clarinet), He said that if I would accept 
it, he would renovate a basement in his 
club so that the late music could not 
be heard outside. We finished playing at 
i a.m. at the Poinciana, so that we could 
go over to his place and play from 1.30 
a.m. to the wee hours of the morning. 
I did accept this job and we started this 
unusual arrangement. The place was all 
newly boarded up. and a little bar was 
built in the room. The new wood was un- 
painted and they had sawdust on the 
floor. Furthermore, in order for the guest 
to get in, he had to knock on the base- 
ment door—real speakeasy stuff. This was 
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Gordon Cates, Geo. Clarke and Tony 
at Station WTTT. 


without a doubt the most authentic old 
fashioned club that gave our little jazz 
band (Marie Marcus. Rollo Laylan and 
I) a typical environment, reminiscings of 
my early New Orleans career. Our fans 
still remember this place, which was then 
known as the Little Man’s Club. I finally 
had to give up this on account of our 
morning radio show, which had rehearsal 
starting in the morning. The radio show 
ceme about I'ke this. 


DIXIELAND MATINEE 


Mr. Frank Katzentine, owner of Radio 
Station WKAT,. Miami Beach, a Mutual 
network station, was enthusiastic about 
our group at the Poinciana Hotel, and 
got the network officials in New York 
to begin a sustaining dixieland pro- 
gramme. This programme was broadcast 
five times a week from 11.00 to 11.30 
a.m. over a coast-to-coast hookup. It was 
known as Dixieland Breakfast Club. 
Think of it.—at a time of the day when 
the radio audience consists almost en- 
tirely of housewives, and the usual offer- 
ing is soap opera, we were offering them 
half an hour of unadulterated dixieland 
music! Later on, the programme was 
changed to the afternoon, 2.00 to 2.30 
p.m., and retitled Dixieland Matinee. 


PREACHER ROLLO 

The “Dixieland Breakfast Club— 
Dixieland Matinee” package was 
“billed” as “Preacher Rollo and The 
Five Saints, with Tony Parenti and His 
Ragpickers, Marie Marcus and her boogie 
woogie piano solos, Tommy Justice, cor- 
net; Jerry Gorman, trombone and string 
bass, and Rollo Laylan, drums.” This was 
a sustaining programme—that is, we had 
no sponsor—and each local radio station 
was free to take or not take the pro- 
gramme depending on whether or not 
they had some local show that had a 
sponsor. In one case in a Midwestern 
farm state, this resulted in a transcrip- 
tion of our programme being played at 
4 a.m. for the farmers! The fact that we 
were “sustaining” meant also that the 
network spent no money on our public- 
ity. Nevertheless, when we finally went 
off the air a year and a half later, we 
had broken an all-time record for any 
dixieland band staying on the air five 
times a week. no gimmicks but the music, 
and no snonsor. 
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During the past year, we have made 
two separate albums for M-G-M 
(“* Dixieland Favourites ” and “ Dixieland 
Doin’s” by Preacher Rollo and the 
Five Saints) as well as several singles, 
“When The Saints Go Marching In”! 
“Do You Know What It Means to Miss 
New Orleans?” and ‘“ South”/ “ Rufus 
Rastus Johnson Brown, What Ya Gonna 
Do When The Rent Comes Round?”. 


DIXIE ROOM 


After our contract expired at the 
Poinciana Hotel, we were signed up for 
the MacFadden—Deauville Hotel, where 
we played in what was renamed the 
Dixie Room. After a full season there, 
we next played in the Godfrey Room of 
the Vagabond Club in Miami. This is one 
of the high class clubs in Miami (dixie- 
land going high class!). 

During my stay at the Vagabond Club, 
one of my record collector jazz friends. 
Gordon Cates, called me up to ask if | 


WRITE — 
TRADE EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 


would be interested in fronting a jazz 
record disc jockey show. He said that he 
could promote it for me only if I could 
do it. I told him I was quite busy at the 
time, and the fact that the radio station 
that he had in mind, WITT, was in 
Coral Gables, which was away from 
where I was living in South Miami Beach 
made it a tough proposition. He was so 
Sincere about starting this dixieland disc 
show, and when he pointed out the efforts 
he had put forth to sell the idea to the 
station Owners or managers, I saw that 
his efforts would be in vain if I didn’t 
help, so I did accept this with a pro- 
vision that I could not be there every 
time, and he should substitute at these 
times. This .was arranged and now [ 
started this programme, which was com- 
posed of very authentic dixieland. It was 
a panel-type programme with George 
Clarke, Gordon Cates, and me, and after 
each record was played, we discussed it 
in all respects. We would have guest col- 
lectors who would bring some of their 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
FOR ALL JAZZ RECORDS 


% SECOND HAND 78’s AND L.P.’s 
% AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL ISSUES 
* ALL ENGLISH LABELS IN STOCK 
% DISCS SENT ABROAD FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 
* YOUR WANTS LISTS WELCOMED 


THE RECORD SHOP 


TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 8619 
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pet records and add to the discussion— 
Phil Napoleon guested on a few occa- 
sions, 


After a full season at the Vagabond 
Club, we moved to our present job at 
Toni Sweets’ Dixieland Room of the 
Shoremede Hotel on Miamj Beach, where 
we will be playing until September 1, 
1953..At the present time, we are doing 
a fine business, and we are at the height 
of our local popularity. 


HOW LONG? 


So with an original thought of a six 
weeks vacation to Miami, it has up to 
now lasted three years. How long I will 
stay here and what the near future will 
bring is something I don’t know. But 1 
do know one thing and that is that I’m 
going to take a way overdue trip to my 
home town, New Orleans, to see all my 
old friends and family—and maybe later 
on contact my friend Wingy Manone for 
the little trip to Britain. 


“THE 


STAN KENTON 


STORY” 


Now on sale is the “ New Musical Express” publication “ THE 
STAN KENTON STORY,” a beautifully art-produced, lavishly illus- 
trated booklet of 28 pages, complete with two-colour cover. 

This permanent record of Stan Kenton the man, his famous or- 
chestra, and the men who make his music is a complete and thorough 
dossier which you will treasure and keep on your bookshelf. 

Stan Kenton himself has written a foreword, specially for our 
readers: there is the complete history of Stan, his Orchestra, his 
music and his vocalists, with individual photographs of his sidemen, 
their signatures, potted biographies, and Stan Kenton’s _autograph. 

The many excellent photographs in this booklet, which is priced at 
2/6d. only, contain many specially taken by the NME cameras and 
are, therefore, exclusive to us. : 

There has already been a rapid demand for “ THE STAN KEN- 
TON STORY,” and the best way for you * cap Ra ¥ —e 

our copy is either by placing your firm order with your local book- 
yet direct from NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS, 
LTD. (J.J.), 5 Denmark Street, London, WC2, enclosing a remittance 
for 2/6d., plus 2}d. for return postage. 

Don’t miss this treat! Order your copy today. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 
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It was a warm summer evening when 
we took our last few breaths of the com- 
paratively fresh air of Charing Cross 
Road before making our way down the 
steps into the furnace that is popularly 
known as the “51 Club.” As usual the 
joint was packed, and the temperature 
would have made mid-day in the tropics 
seem like a visit to the Pole. It’s amazing 
how the characters find sufficient energy 
to jive, but you can always be assured 
that one half of the room is filled with 
cats performing their many gyrations. We 
struggled through the group that was 
solidly packed around the bandstand to 
find that due to holidays there were 
some slight changes in the Kinsey Group. 
Tony was there himself on drums, with 
his regular bass man, Stan Wasser. In 
place of Dill Jones who was holidaying 
in Germany, was Harry South, while re- 
placing Tommy Whittle we had Terry 
Brown on trumpet leaving one other 
faithful old war horse there, Jimmy Skid- 
more on tenor. We managed to find one 
spare seat for Mary Lou to park the 
carcase, and her comments were as 


follows. 
* 


Mary Lou says:—In the modern field, 
Tony Kinsey is the greatest drummer 
I have come across in this country. He 
is so compact, so solid, never varying his 
tempo when taking breaks, he is with 
it all the time. Tony is really a favourite 
of mine, and I have liked him since I 
first met him many months ago, and to- 
night he was really on form. He rather 
reminds me of Art Blakey in the States. 

Visiting the different Clubs in this 


CLUBS 


WITH 


c 

Admiration 
from Mary 
Lou as Terry 
Brown and 
Jimmy Skid- 
more play a 
session at Stu- 
dio Sl, 


country I have come across three great 
tenor men. They are, Tommy Whittle, 
Kenny Graham, and Jimmy Skidmore. 
Hearing Jimmy on his own tonight, | 
can only say one thing—I have not heard 
this kind of playing since I left the 
States. Man he really gets me! I cannot 
say much about Harry South, as the 
piano itself does not sound too good, 
but he seems to have promise, and Stan 
Wasser’s bass playing would improve if 
he listened more to the piano chords. 
I like Terry Brown’s trumpet, he has 
some good ideas. All in all this is a 
great combination, but how I wish the 
fans would look a little more cheerful. 
They seem to take it all as such a serious 
business. Why don’t they relax—it would 
create a happier feeling all round. 


Mary Lou 
backs trombo- 
nist Ray Orp- 
wood at the 
Club Creole. 


| 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


ON WE GO 

By this time Mary Lou had been 
joined by a few other perspiring friends, 
namely Mike Butcher from the “ New 
Musical Express,” Stefan Landoff, the 
Swedish player who was on “Jazz Club” 
a couple of weeks ago, Derek Young 
who does the D.J. spot at the “ 51,” John 
McKellen a keen young alto man, and a 
few others. Feeling in need of a stimu- 
lant, we dived into that local hostelry, 
“The Sussex,” and tanked up before 
making our way to the “Club Creole” 
to hear the Phoenix Jazz Band. Once 
again down those stairs, to be greeted on 
arrival by a couple of film favourites, 
Joan Dowling and Harry Fowler, who 
were attired very much in the Dixieland 
garb. We spent a short while chatting 
with this happy and unassuming couple 
before getting closer to the band. An 
invasion of something like 15 modernists 
into this strong traditional camp seemed 
to have caused quite a stir. However, the 
band kept grinding out music despite the 
influx of practically all our crew on to 
one end of the band stand. 


* 


Mary says:—I do not like to make 
harsh criticisms of any musicians or group 
of musicians, as I feel that anyone who 
is “trying to say something” with his 
instrument should be encouraged in every 
possible way, but I find this group un- 
inspired, although it is possible that | 
caught them on an “ off night.” and you 
must agree that even the best bands do 
have “off nights.” However, there is 
ene good musician in the group, and 
that is Phil Dearle the pianist, who plays 
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wonderfully. My advice to Ray Orpe- 
wood, is either to make drastic changes 
in his personnel, or rehearse the group 
night and day, for presenting the band 
as it is, does more damage to Dixieland 
music than anything, and at the same 
time creating a false impression of the 
high standard that can be obtained with 
this type of music. I should be very 
happy to help them in any way I can. 
They can always contact me through 
“Jazz Journal.” 


UP AND UP WE GO 


Our following now being added to by 
a few of the “Club Creole” fans, we 
advanced on the “A & A Club,” (by 
the way, I'd love to know what “A & A” 
stands for), and as this was my first visit 
to this new jazz centre, with its policy 
of both modern and Dixieland, I was 
happily surprised to find that one went 
upstairs to it. We found a well furnished 
room, a nice band stand well situated, 
and quite a crowd. We were all made 
very welcome, and settled down to listen. 
The band personnel changed about a bit, 
as many of the instrumentalists were 
doubling, but guesting on this occasion 
were two American musicians, Bill Gains, 
doubling alto and piano, and Dick Wil- 
liams on trumpet. When we first got in 
Dennis Rose was playing drums, he also 


played piano, but then of course Dennis 
can play practically any instrument you 
care to hand him. 


Mary Makes Remarks. This Club I 
like. The two bongo men gave the music 
a terrific beat, you know Latin-American 
thythms always get me—these boys cer- 
tainly play as a team. I particularly liked 
the number “ Out of Nowhere” that the 


THE A & A CLUB 


MIKE BUTCHER AND MARY LOU 
WITH DICK WILLIAMS AND 
BILL GAINS 


group played, as it gave Bill Gains the 
chance to play some crazy chords on 
piano which really made me feel home- 
sick. The trumpeter plays nicely, his lip 
is a little weak, but his ideas are good. 
Johnny Rogers on alto plays some tasty 
stuff except for a few fluffs, and Bruce 
Wayne goes through some nice changes 
although he is getting a muffled sound, 
which may be caused by resting his bass 
on the carpet. The clowning drummer, 
(Flash Winstone) should be booked as a 
variety act, for a musician should knew 
that you have to concentrate to produce 
good music. You can’t play and clown at 
the same time. 


ROUND AND ROUND WE GO 


By this time the joints around town 
were closing, and the second episode in 
our serial came to an end, but watch 
out—we'll be visiting more of you 
shortly. 


Mary Lou Williams and her party will 
be touring the Clubs again in the near 
future, so don’t be surprised if you have 
a visit from her, together with photo- 
grapher Ron Waite and reporter Jack 
Higgins, at your Club. 


Photographs: RON WAITE 


THE ONLY CURRENT GUIDE TO JAZZ, JAZZ MUSICIANS, 
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SOME OF THE 
OCTOBER RECORDS 


A LONG PLAYING 
334 R.P.M. RECORD BY 


ROBERTO 


a and his Orchestra 


(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 
Delicado; Mano  Generosa; 
“Distancia; Morocco; Calla, Calla; 
Raminay; Kalu; Sururu; Heart 
and Soul (from ‘‘A Song is 
born’’); Romanza - PMDI007 


78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


@ *¥REDDY RANDALL 
and his Band 
Twelve for Six; 


Copenhagen - - R.3750 


THE 
SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Who walks in when | walk out?; 
Hey Lawdy Papa (with ‘* The 
Angel’) - - - R375] 


PHILIP GREEN 


and his Orchestra 


Hush-a-bye (from the film ‘‘ The 
Jazz Singer’’); Stardust - R.3745 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 

(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 
There was a time; 

Beguine Inglez -  - 


a 


A 


R.3746 


THE 
HAROLD SMART 
QUARTET 


Swedish Rhapsody; 
Kitchen Rag 


R.3753 


IVOR MORETON 
& DAVE KAYE 
Dardanella; Pachinko - F.252I 


PARLOPHONE 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDX & 
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EDITORIAL 


As we go to press we hear, with deep 
regret, of the death in Switzerland of 
Glyn Paque. He recorded with King 
Oliver, Benny Carter and others, and was 
for a long period a member of the 
Willie Bryant orchestra. 

For the past fourteen years he has 
been living in Switzerland where he led 
a band of his own, and also played with 
numerous Swiss orchestras, 

He died in Basle on 29th August, his 
birthday, from a heart attack, 


RALPH SUTTON 

We also hear from Switzerland that the 
Kanorwitz Agency have booked our old 
friend Ralph Sutton to appear in Europe 
in October. 

Ralph tells us that he hopes to bring 
the following musicians with him: Ed- 
mund Hal!l—clarinet; Cutty Cutshall— 
trombone; Joe Thomas—trumpet; Bob 
Casey—bass; Buzzy Droo‘in—drums. 

They look a goodly group, and whilst 
we are not prepared to take bookings for 
air or train travel, we would consider 
loaning anyone interested the office bi- 
cycle at a reduced rate. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 

Collectors will be interested to learn 
that a revised edition of the Jack Tea- 
garden discography is now ip the final 
stages of preparation. 

The new volume, a joint effort by Jay 
Smith and Howard J. Waters will bear 
little resemblance to its embryonic pre- 
decessor which appeared in a limited 
edition some years ago. Direct contact 
has now been made with many musicians 
who appeared with Teagarden on record- 
ing dates, many of whom have been able 
to contribute valuable information to this 
work, 

If anyone has any data on any sides 
not previously documented, or any cata- 
logue listings of foreign issues (outside 
U.S.A.), please write to: Jay Smith, 
8256 New Hampshire Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, U.S.A. 


PEN PALS CLUB 

It has been suggested to us by Mr. 
J. Speer of 8 St. Rowans Crescent, Cross- 
hill, Fife, that we start a “Pen Pals 
Club” so that our readers may corre- 
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spond with a view to exchanging news 
and views. 

If anyone is interested please let us 
know your wishes in this matter. 


V-DISC CATALOGUE 

We have recently received Volume 1 
of the V-Disc Catalogue compiled by 
Stephen Wante and Walter De Block. 
This booklet is an excellent production 
and lists in numerical order, all titles 
from No. 1 to No, 500, 

Whilst it is not a complete discogra- 
phy, a great number of personnels are 
given, with particular reference to the 
jazz sides listed. 

The book is obtainable from “ The 
Discophile,” 116 London Road, Barking, 
price 8s. 6d. (post free). 


PROVINCIAL JAZZ CLUBS 

News from jazz clubs in the provinces, 
both traditional and modern, will be 
greatly welcomed by our diarists Brian 
Nicholls and Jack Higgins. News and 
photographs (which be returned 
when finished with), should be addressed 
to this office, marked “Jazz Man’s 
Diary.” 
NO CHANGE 

From the “ Evening News” of Septem- 
ber 9, under the heading ‘“ Trance 
Music,” we cull the following gem: 
“ Melbourne—Put into a trance by a 
hypnotist, Graeme Bell’s Jazz Band 
played non-stop for dancing.” 

THE EDITOR. 


‘HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


®@ “ Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

® “ Jazz for listening ” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. 

® “Club Bulletin ” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars from 84 Newman St.. W.1. 
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Capitol has issued two LP’s by the 
King Cole Trio which consist, we 
believe, entirely of sides not previously 
issued here. This seems a good idea 
from everyone’s point of view, but per- 
haps particularly from that of the jazz 
lover when the numbers are so well 
chosen as those on, or jn, Vol. I (LC 
6587). The first side is made up of four 
numbers which have pretty well estab- 
lished themselves as standards: ‘ Too 
Marvellous for Words,” ‘ You're the 
Cream in My Coffee,” ‘“ Embraceable 
You” and “When I Take My Sugar 
To Tea.” The high-spot on the reverse 
is Nemo’s beautiful composition, “ ’Tis 
Autumn,” the other three tracks being 
occupied by ‘“ For Sentimental Reasons,” 
“The Frim Fram Sauce” and “I 
Almost Lost My Mind.” On the latter, 
a good Ivory Joe Hunter blues, the trio 
is joined unobjectionably by a_ vecal 
group called The Starlighters. Vol. TJ 
has “Don’t Blame Me,” “I’m in the 
Mood For Love” and “Exactly Like 
You” of standard status, with five other 
numbers that sound above average in the 
Cole treatment. We don’t know whether 
“The Best Man” had any vogue here, 
but its lyrics are more ingenious than 
one expects to hear in the popular field. 
“Exactly Like You” is the kick on this 
one, showing Cole’s facility in novel 
phrasing (note where the emphasis has 
gone in “ Exactly”) and unusually dis- 
creet use of Costanzo’s conga, which 
becomes for once a jazz instrument. 

Apart from the choice of material, we 
welcome these two “volumes” because 
the very multiplicity of its recordings 
has caused us to neglect the King Cole 
Trio. It was rather the same with “Fats” 
Waller. He made too many records for 
our purse. In Cole’s case, too, great 
commercial success led to accompani- 
ments by all kinds of unholy orchestras, 
none of which suited him so well as his 
original formula, but which certainly 
helped to disconcert the person whose 
approach was predominantly via jazz. 

Cole’s voice is light. charming and 
whimsical, by times arch and cute, but 
no matter how gently he is caressing the 
Ivrics, his phrasing is always delightful 
from a jazz viewpoint. The trio sound 
is smooth, highly musical and, even in 
the case of sides made ten years ago, 
sophisticated. The polish, which gives 
such an air of ease to the proceedings, 
has always seemed deceptive to us. As 
a result, a whole lot of vocal and 
instrumental originality is heard and 
enjoyed without being properly sav- 
oured. Cole as a pianist we would rate 
amongst tha top six in the business: 
Oscar Moore and Irving Ashby are 


probably the finest guitar players since 
Christian; and the bass players have 
always been good. 

We wish Capitol would now issve an 
LP of some of this group’s splendid 
instrumentals, like ““ The Geek ” (Ameri- 
can for a freak or monstrosity), ‘“ Bop 
Kick,” “Sweet Georgia Brown,” etc. 
Better still, we wish American Capitol 
would record Cole in some jumping 
improvisations over whole LP _ sides, 
such as those by Peterson on Mercury. 
He has shown himself capable of 
extremely exciting and fantastic inven- 
tion, especially in early J.A.T.P. volumes, 
where he was restricted neither by the 
limitations of the 78 platter nor by the 
commercial, three-chorus convention. 


L & P IN PERSON 
Along with Joe Thomas, Jimmie 
Lunceford and James Crawford 


— 195 — 
OH, BROTHER ! 

“ With no hesitation whatever, I make 
the statement that Vic Berton, more 
than any other one person, was respon- 
sible for the development of what we 
know as modern drum style, as we hear 
it today in jazz and dance bands.”— 
Ralph Berton, “The Melody Maker,” 
August 8, 1953. 


HEAR, HEAR! 

“Much of our modern jazz is spoilt 
by over-loud drummers.”—Maurice Bur- 
man, “ The Melody Maker,” August 8, 
1953: 


SEE No. 189, CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 

“I think no matter how old-fashioned 
or modern the thing is, if it swings it’s 
90 per cent of the picture.”’—Andre 
Previn, “Down Beat,” July 29, 1953. 


NEW SLANT 

“A man who makes his living leading 
a dance band hasn’t too much time to 
concern himself with musical values. 
His main problem has to be whether the 
dancers are able to dance to his music. 
If so, good. Of course, if they happen 
to be also pleased by the music he plays 
for them to dance to—well, so much 
the better. But basically, all that has 
nothing to do with musical values.”— 
Artie Shaw. “ The Trouble With Cinder- 
ella.” 
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SURPRISING STUFF 

“There are such top jazz names as 
Georgie Auld and His All Stars, Charlie 
Shavers, Ed Safranski; young, up-com- 
ing, classically-trained artists as Tony 
Scott, Stuff Smith, Terry Gibbs and 
many others.”—‘ The Billboard,” Aug- 
ust 22, 1953. 

THEY AND THE PEOPLE 

“They wanted to make me a juke 
box artist. But I think they under- 
estimate audiences. The minds of the 
people are not as small as people in the 
entertainment world  think.”—Eartha 
Kitt, ‘Down Beat,” July 29, 1953. 
SWING 90%, LIFT 10% ? 

. swing of itself is nothing like so 
dangerous as when accompanied by lift 

. .’—Sir Donald Bradman, “ The Daily 
Mail,” August 7, 1953. 

BODY AND SOUL AGAIN 

“T prefer a creation with a great soul, 
even if its form is somewhat marred, to 
one with a beautifully finished form and 
very little soul.”—Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
quoted in “ The Cloak That I Left,” by 
Lilias Rider Haggard.” 

— 196 — 
OF MUSIC COOL AS A KEW 
CUCUMBER 

It is an odd thing, but the modern 
school (cool, detached) is, as we've 
noted before, unduly sensitive to critic- 
ism. Thus our little piece in the July 
issue under the heading, “ Grey Dawns 
Daily,” drew a generous helping of 
abuse. None of them really troubled 
to read what we had written, but the 
general attitude of the affronted appeared 
to be: “How dare anyone not like us!” 

People who agree with you naturally 
don’t bother to write, but, assuming we 
were expressing an unpopular opinion, 
its unpopularity doesn’t make it untrue. 
As Oscar Wilde said, the truth is rarely 
pure and never simple. 

We do not wish to be regarded as 
being in opposition to the modern 
school, its work and concepts, because 
we are not; but our attitude arises from 
a conviction that it is heavily manned 
by phonies and that much of its pro- 
duction is eohemeral trash of sensation- 
seeking character. 

The letter from Jack Higgins in the 
September issue, reasonable and solici- 
tous though it is, appears to us to con- 
tain further evidence of the confusion 
that prevails. 

At the beginning, he expresses regret 
that we had neither time nor inclination 
to study the work of sundry musicians 
whom we detailed by name. The infer- 
ence, we take it, is that he approves of 
them, but by the end of his letter he is 
recommending a totally different set of 
“ modernists’. viz: Lester Young, Errol 
Garner, James Moody, Mary Lou Wil- 
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liams, etc. From these, “warmth and 
feeling” may be expected, “for their 
playing stems from the heart.” This is 
extremely interesting, but not exactly 
news to us. We wrote the first apprecia- 
tive note in this country on Garner so 
long ago as November 1946 (“ Pick- 
Up”). We have written appreciatively 
on the subject ef Mary Lou Williams at 
least three times this year, in the first 
case (in “ The Melody Maker”) only be- 
cause we felt the London cognoscenti 
were being unpardonably slow in ac- 
knowledging genius in their midst. We 
have written quite recently in praise of 
Lester (at a time when some of the cool 
critics were making snide cracks at him), 
and as long ago as 1937 drove 180 miles 
through a very cold Pennsylvania night 
specifically to hear him. That we have 
had little opportunity to hear James 
Moody happens not to be our fault, but 
we take it Jack’s “etc.” would include 
Thelonius Monk and Bud Powell, for 
both of whom we have expressed ad- 
miration. 

We list these facts not as examples of 
our manifold virtues, but because Jack 
also exhorts us to join the “ broad- 
minded”. Since our jazz enthusiasms 
range from King Oliver and Bessie 
Smith to Thelonious Monk and Wardell 
Gray via Coleman Hawkins, Benny 
Carter, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, 
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Earl Hines and Louis Armstr¢ng, we 
think it’s a little superfluous. For years, 
what influence we have had has been 
exerted in re-directing attention away 
from the gutters towards the middle of 
the road, where we believe the best 
music is to be found. So far as we can 
gather, most of our contemporaries take 
their jazz “ archaic’”’ or “ modern” and 
have no time for what lies between. 
The sad result of this, in our opinion, 
is that musicians of superior talent are 
pushed into the background years before 
they should be. 

Now being broad-minded (even if 
only in your own estimation) is wonder- 
ful, and it’s a fine, Christian thing to be 
tolerant, but where the arts are concerned 
we incline to the belief that any kind of 
honest criticism is better than no criticism 
at all. Jazz was greatly helped before 
the war by enthusiasts whose status as 
critics was strictly amateur, but whose 
honesty of intent was beyond question. 
It still remains to be seen whether jazz 
can afford professional criticism of real 
value, as opposed to penny-grabbing 
journalism. The dismaying thing about 
the “modern” school is its conviction 
that it is terrific, the greatest, and that 
it is full of good works. Recognition that 
the works were frankly experimental 
would probably result in a more sym- 
pathetic reception from confirmed sceptics 
like us. It is so important not to mistake 
change and evolution for progress—pro- 
gress in the sense of improvement. We 
recently read an “ Observer” profile on 
the Abbe Brueil, the great authority on 
pre-history, from which we learnt that 
primitive civilizations, thousands of years 
before Egypt and Babylon, produced an 
art that is considered from many aspects 
never to have been surpassed. But that 
art reached a peak, degenerated into styl- 
isations and hieroglyphics, which were 
without meaning unless what went before 
was known and understood. 

The preference for “modern music” 
rather than “modern jazz” is noted. 
(Jazz is a shameful word, ain’t it?) We 
would refer our readers to Leonard Bern- 
stein, quoted in last month’s issue, with 
whom we entirely agree. Quite apart from 
the pretentious aspect, what is today’s 
“modern” music to be called in, say, 
1970? Modern 1953? It is far better to 
have such a label as “bop” or “ Min- 
ton,” if only for reference. But dropping 
“jazz” from the label is symptomatic. 
Where do these people want to go? If 
they enter the legitimate field they im- 
mediately become little fish in a big pool, 
and they know it, whereas for the present, 
this modern, fleeting moment, they have a 
lot of folk believing they are the biggest 
fish in the small pool, and that has its 
advantages. 

Where the “ classical’ composers are 
concerned, we don’t really give a damn if 
inspiration for jazz comes from Haydn, 
Honegger, Hindemith or Hennessey! What 
we had in mind. with our long, dismal 
memory, were the thefts and murders, 
from the days of “ symphonic” jazz right 
up to the present. What future can jazz 
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have if its makers all begin to deem it 
smart to name as their favourite musi- 
cians, Stravinsky, Schenberg, etc.? We 
probably were unfair to Mulligan, how- 
ever, for Bach was an improvising cat 
and some of his music for harpsichord 
and organ, which you can get on records, 
swings like mad. 

Let’s return for a moment to Jack’s 
musicians whose “ playing stems from the 
heart.” Are we all agreed that this is 
desirable? We are? Without qualification 
or mental reservation? Remembering 
Bunk Johnson’s much-quoted words on 
the subject? Then a point to remember 
is that there are all kinds of hearts: 
warm and cold, soft and hard, kind and 
stony, and even cheatin’ hearts! So 
music, flowing from  such_ differing 
sources, may surely be expected to vary 
in quality and character and to appeal 
in varying degrees to different people. 
But give us the stuff from the warm 
ones, every time! 

We have always believed that the 
musicians were away ahead of their 
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critics and audience, and we believe that 
“modern music” holds virtues that 
escape us. We seek to find them as and 
when we can, but we think it would be 
a great help to everyone if some of its 
authorities would now draw up a list of 
what should be regarded as the classics 
of the last ten years, the—eh—modern 
period. 

Other points raised in the epistle from 
Kew, we shall hope to cover in discussing 
some records next month. Meanwhile, 
we would respectfully repeat that this 
delectable column is indeed the work of 
a single male hand, that the use of the 
first person plural indicates no roval 
aspirations but is, to the contrary, a very 
ancient literary practice indulged in with 
every modest intent. (Ever hear Duke 
announcing numbers he wrote? Always 
in the first person plural. Rather refresh- 
ing.) When our ego needs infinite infla- 
tion, we shall switch to the singular and 
cozen the editor into printing a picture 
of our pretty mug each issue. You would 
really like that better? 
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Following the release by Brunswick of 
three L.P’s. from Armstrong All Star 
Concerts comes half an hour from a 
1949 Charlie Ventura Concert and yet 
another reason why the assorted head- 
gear of the British Jazz Public should be 
raised in token of respect to the Decca 
Group. 

This new release goes a long way to- 
wards completing the picture of Ventura’s 
very fine little band. Due to the tardiness 
of H.M.V. in their releases by this group 
when Ventura was signed to a Victor 
contract (January 1949 to July 1950) and 
the fact that the National Label, for 
which he recorded prior to 1949, has no 
outlet here, many of the arrangements 
on the L.P. would be quite new to us 
were it not for the Tito Burns’ Band 
featuring many Ventura numbers in re- 
cent years. 

The date of this recording is May 9, 
1949, and comes from the same Civic 
Auditorium, Pasadena, concert as the 
rocking Jimmy Witherspoon titles on 
Vogue. Gene Norman announces the band 
which commences the proceedings with 
sixteen bars of Jerome Kern’s lovely 
ballad “Yesterdays.” From then on the 
announcements are by Charlie himself. He 
introduces in a “ meet the boys (and the 
girl)” routine over a basis of the “ Pea- 
nut Vendor.” 


EUPHORIA 

With masterly understatement he an- 
nounces the brilliant Conte Candoli with 
the words “he plays nice trumpet.” To 
counteract this he gives trombonist Benny 
Green a eulogistic introduction which 
embarrasses Benny into playing a shy 
and almost inaudible passage. 

The introductions over, the group 
jumps straight into “ Euphoria,” the first 
number, with its distinctive theme state- 
ment embellished by the scat vocal of 
Roy Kral (he also plays piano) and 
Jackie Cain. 

Benny Green, his shyness over, comes 
to the front for two magnificent choruses 
the first of which is very similar to his 
famous “ National” recording of the 
tune. For those of you who have never 
heard the original solo by Benny, listen 
to the Ted Heath version of “Euphoria” 
on Decca and hear trombonist Jackie 
Armstrong play an unacknowledged note- 
for-note copy. 

Conte Candoli comes in rather late in 
chorus four (he has to allow the cheers 
for Benny Green's solo to die away) and 


CHARLIE VENTURA 


CONCERT AT PASADENA 


by 
ALUN MORGAN 


proceeds to blow an expertly conceived 
two-chorus solo with a clear cut articu- 
lation and forthright delivery. Unfortun- 
ately he fluffs the last passage with a 
succession of uncertain notes way off the 
chords. Ventura is the next soloist and 
behind his opening phrases may be heard 
Candoli’s voice apologising for a “ wrong 
note.” 

Ventura (the leader, remember) takes 
the lion’s share of the solo work playing 
five complete choruses in his familiar 
“ Booting ” style, building the excitement 
towards the end. Chorus 11 closes the 
proceedings with a reiteration of the 
theme. 


FINE AND DANDY 


Charlie announces the next number, 
“Fine and Dandy,” a Candoli feature, 
and explains the meaning of the term 
“head arrangement.” The rhythm section 
plays an intro and the Count is with us, 
cup muted in his first two choruses. The 
Navarro influence is strong as he blows 
wonderfully long phrases showing off 
his brilliant flow of ideas and his pheno- 
menal breathing control at the same time. 

A short bridge by Ed Shaughnessy’s 
drums between choruses two and three 
enables Conte to put aside his mute and 
to come sailing into the open with 
some Gillespie-like high notes. His 
predilection for the upper register might 
cause a sneer on the face of the Ferguson- 
bitten listener but Candoli’s jazz trumpet 
is undeniably first rate. I prefer to look 
on these high notes as “ youthful enthus- 
iasm "—and, at least, the top level notes 
are controlled. 


EAST OF SUEZ 


The two minute duration “ Fine and 
Dandy ” gives way to the last number on 
side one, the exotic minor-keyed “ East 
of Suez” with its excellent drum intro 
and unusual vocal bridges between 
choruses. 

Candoli and Boots Mussullj (on alto) 
split the second chorus with Mussulli well 
under the spell of Parker’s magic. His 
alto work is not too well featured on this 
L.P. but what there is, is a joy to hear. 
Chorus three is Benny Green trying hard 
to get ahead of the beat and the rhythm 
section just keeping ahead of Benny 
Green. Number four is Ventura’s tenor 
(one of the best solos of the set) while 
Cain and Kral return to sing the last 
thematic half chorus. 


CHARLIE VENTURA INTRODUCES 
TROMBONIST BENNY GREEN 


The second side kicks off with Ven- 
tura’s famous baritone sax feature, a 
chorus and a half at slow tempo of the 
old standard “If I Had You.” On the 
bigger horn Charlie is no Carney or 
Chaloff (or Cecil Payne for that matter) 
but he keepg his big, rich tone well 
under contro] to finish with the expected 
candenza coda. 

The next two numbers are relatively 
short. ““I’'m Forever Blowing Bubbles ” 
is mainly a vocal showcase for Mr. and 
Mrs. Kral who sing extremely well in the 
first and last choruses. The instrumental 
chorus in between is split neatly into two 
sets of four bars each to the four front 
line men. 

Following this, Charlie introduces 
“Pennies From Heaven” especially for 
Benny Green who plays magnificently 
right up to the last but one note. No 
praise is too high for the wonderful solo- 
ing by this trombonist throughout the LP. 


HOW HIGH THE MOON 
Finally a marathon “How High” of 
about twenty choruses at eighty bars per 
minute. It is difficult to state with cer- 
tainty the exact number of choruses 
played because when Candoli commences 
his solo at bar sixteen of the eighth 
chorus he follows the sequence incorrectly 
making it the first bar of a new chorus. 
Mussulli plays three rocking alto 
choruses; Benny Green comes through 
with three more grand trombone choruses 
while Conte, despite his open lapse, blows 
a very fine solo. Roy Kral takes his only 
piano solo of the set (two choruses) 
while Ventura plays eight tenor choruses 
(the last two split with the drums) with 
quotations from “ Laura,” “ I'll remember 
April,’ “ This can’t be Love,” “ Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” etc, etc. 

Summing up, the L.P. is well worth 
while for many reasons; Candoli’s trum- 
pet, Benny Green’s unique trombone, 
Kenny O’Brien’s lifting, driving bass and 
last, but by no means least, the young 
man with the two bass drums and all 
the musical taste in the world —Ed 
Shaughnessy. 

For the modernist broad minded 
enough to realise that the jazz of four 
years ago is not invalidated by the lates 
trends, Brunswick LAT 8023 is a neces- 
sary acquisition. 
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To the ordinary buyer of jazz discs 
1 doubt if the name Bertha Chippie ” 
Hill means very much, for the number 
of titles issued over here is smal] (two 
in number) and neither of these is exactly 
a first class item. Nevertheless, ““Chippie” 
should have taken her place among the 
first half dozen female blues singers of 
our time, instead of being just a name 
in Index To Jazz and sazz Directory. 
The blame for this comparative obscurity 
must be laid at the door of the large 
recording concerns, for they have some 
wonderful sides tucked away which are 
never likely to be issued in Great Britain, 
unless all enthusiasts demand some 
action. 


Little is known of Bertha’s early life (as 
is often the case with blues singers) be- 
yond the bare fact she was born in South 
Carolina, and was one of a family of 
sixteen. We do know, however, that when 
she was still in her “ teens,” her family 
moved to New York to live with relatives; 
and it was in this Mecca of the New 
World that she first sang in public. 
Round about the time of World War 1, 
there was a famous night-spot, Le Roy’s 
by name, to which all the talent found 
its way, and it was here that little 
“ Chippie ” obtained her first break. Ethel 
Waters was the star of LeRoy’s floor 
show, and very naturally the svot-light 
was on her most of the time. If Bertha 
didn’t exactly steal the show from this 
already famous cabaret performer, she 
did well enough to prove her worth. 
Since she was only fourteen at the time, 
it must be admitted her feat was no 
mean one. 


MOVED TO CHICAGO 


It is quite possible that at this period 
“Chippie * was a dancer only—the sing- 
ing being added when she discovered 
that by this means she could earn extra 
dollars. 


After some years around New York’s 
Harlem, Bertha moved to Chicago—the 
great migration to this famous Northern 
city had been in full swing for some 
time—and it was here that she made her 
first memorable records. Her first session 
in February 1925 for Okeh, produced 
“Lonsome All Alone Blues” (9509A); 
“ Trouble In Mind ” (9510A) and “ Geor- 
gia Man” (9511), all accompanied by 
Louis Armstrong on cornet and Richard 
M. Jones on piano (a most moderate 
pianist, I fear). Quite apart from “ Chip- 
pie’s” fine virile contribution, the sides 


BERTHA “CHIPPIE” HILL 


by DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


contain some wonderful examples of the 
Armstrong horn. It is Louis at his best. 
** Georgia Man” was probably the most 
successful (financially) record she ever 
made—it is now a collector's item. 


In October of that same year she cut 
some more titles with Armstrong and 
Jones. This date produced ‘Kid Man 
Blues” (9457A); “Low Down Land 
Blues ” (9456A). In all, about ten sides 
were made featuring Louis, all of them 
highly satisfactory. What an inspiration 
Armstrong must have been to “ Chippie” 
Hill. I can think of no other musician 
who could have been a better teacher. 
My own particular favourite from all 
these sides is the superb “Pratt City 
Blues” (9905A), which contains more 
masterly playing by Louis throughout. 
This together with ‘ Pleadin’ For The 
Blues *’ (9949A) and “ Mess Katie, Mess “ 
(9951) was recorded in December of 1926. 


At this time King Oliver was playing 
at the Palladium dance hall where Bertha 
was the singing attraction; with the King 
and his music, plus “ Chippie’s ” singing, 
the hall must have rocked on its founda- 
tions every night. 


WORKED WITH MA RAINEY 

Naturally, Bertha was not always sing- 
ing in Chicago, she also had her share 
of touring; trudging wearily from one 
dreary one-night-stand to another, sing- 
ing her blues throughout the country. 
Miss Hill even had a few months work- 
ing with the fabulous Ma Rainey, and 
like Bessie Smith before her, gained 
valuable experience from this amazing 
woman. With her diamonds glittering 
and her gold filled teeth shining as she 
sang her heart out, she must have cut 
a fantastic figure. It was an era of strange 
and wonderful characters. 


In the late “ twenties” Bertha “ Chip- 
pie" Hill decided to quit the jazz game 
and retire from the world of blues (she 
had married and naturally wanted a more 
settled life). For nearly twenty years she 
remained lost to jazz, but in 1946 she 
recorded some ideas for Rudi Blesh's 
Circle label. Rudi provided some grand 
musicians to back her. Such fine artists 
as Lee Collins, Lovie Austin, Freddy 
Shayne, Montana Taylir and Baby Dodds 
can be heard on these Circle discs. 
“ Around The Clock ” and “ Black Mar- 
ket Blues” (with the fantastic Almond 
Leonard on washboard) can be recom- 
mended without reservation. 


In 1948 Bertha appeared at the Paris 
Jazz Festival, and her success was sen- 
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sational. Thus in middle age, Bertha 
“Chippie " Hill, had made a come-back; 
her future looked very bright indeed— 
and then came tragedy. Death walked 
out of the blue and claimed an unwilling 
victim—death in the form if a “hit and 
run” driver. Poor “ Chippie” never had 
a chance; terribly injured, she died in a 
Harlem hospital on Sunday, May 7, 1950. 
One more great singer was gone. 


INVARIABLY FIERCE 


And now for a short criticism of her 
singing, which is the chief concern of 
this column. It would not be fair to 
say She was the equal of Ma Rainey 
or Bessie Smith, for she was not, but at 
her best, she does not come far behind 
those two great singers. Her chief faults 
were her limited vocal and emotional 
range, plus her almost unvarying volume. 
One can find in her work none of those 
subtle modulations of voice, and tricks 
of phrasing which made Bessie such a 
memorable artist, and which she dis- 
played to such advantage. The blues are 
direct and very primitive when Bertha 
sings them. They are never sad, but in- 
variably fierce A good example of 
this can be found in her previously men- 
tioned recording of “Around The Clock.” 
Note with what feeling she sings the 
words “one steady roll” there is a wealth 
of meaning in every syllable. This means 
of course, that she confines herself most- 
ly to faster paced blues, and into these 
She puts all the fierce earthy harshness 
of which she is capable. She is least 
successful when she departs from this 
routine. “Careless Love” (Circle 1004) 
is a bad misfire and is the weakest of all 
her modern recordings. What should have 
been a blues of haunting beauty and sad- 
ness (Mama Yancey’s version, for ex- 
ample) is transformed into a savage pro- 
test against life, which seems to these 
ears, right out of character. Yet within 
the framework of her limited style she 
was a great artist. Let me conclude this 
history of a savage singer of blues with 
some lines from her Circle version of 
“Charleston Blues.” Lines which “Chip- 
pie” sings with tremendous gusto. What 
a lust for life this wonderful woman had 
—and how tragically she left this world! 


Sings Bertha: 
“I’m goin’ back to the fish-house baby, 
and get me some more shrimps. 
I'm goin’ back to get some more 
shrimps, 
I've got to feed, baby, two or three 
hungry old pimps.” 
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AT THE THEATRE 
BALLETS DE PARIS 


At the Stoll Theatre, Kingsway, for the 
past few weeks, Roland Petit and Colette 
Marchand have been appearing in what 
they misleadingly call ballet. We say mis- 
leadingly because the whole affair is ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

The Ballet Ciné Bijou which is supposed 
to have a jazz flavour, gives us the excuse 
we needed to bring the show to your 
attention. The dancing mainly in the 
modern idiom, is expressive and, in parts, 
deliciously satirical. Ciné Bijou includes 
a night club sequence in which a trio of 
piano, bass and drums are found centre 
stage. Yes—that’s the jazz flavour! Apart 
from this we hold a special memory of 
Colette Marchand seated provocatively 
on the end of an upright piano informing 
us that she had nothing on under her 
coat. We are considering a trip to Paris 
to renew our acquaintanceship with this 
aspect of French culture. 


ANNA LUCASTA 

The opening night of “ Anna Lucasta,” 
which filled in for three weeks prior to 
the opening of another ‘“Folies Bergére” 
show at the Prince of Wales Theatre, was 
interesting for its use of incidental music. 
Before the curtain went up there was a 
lengthy excerpt from “ Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue "—an expected and conventional 
start. Audience reaction—nil. The second 
scene was heralded in by a Wardell Gray 
“Just Jazz” appearance (Alun Morgan 
please note). When the third scene was 
introduced by a Humphrey Lyttelton disc 
the audience reaction became acute, i.e., 
the bars became crowded. From then on 
the management played safe with extracts 
from “Porgy and Bess.”’ Question: Why 
should 90 per cent. of the supporting 
music for an “all coloured” show be 
played or written by white musicians? 


AT THE CINEMA 

If you travel on the Underground at 
all—and who doesn’t—you must have 
noticed that “ Let’s Do It Again” was be- 
ing advertised as “the funniest, JAZZ- 
IEST, musical romance that ever hit 
town.” Like a fool I went to find out 
what they meant. What they meant was 
approximately 90 seconds of Ray Milland 
playing drums in a club and the use of 
the phrase “ Go, Girl Go” at the most 
unlikely moments throughout the film. 
So help me, that’s all there was! 

In the same programme was a new UPA 
cartoon entitled “ Little Boy Blew” con- 
cerning a small boy who plays tuba. 


Whilst not of the standard of, say, 
“ Rooty-toot-toot,” the delicate back- 
grounds of New Orleans facades and the 
jazz approach (music credits were given 
to George Bruns) make it worth while. 
The final shot of the music school jazz 
band—tuba taking solo lead of course— 
is something which no aspiring young 
jazz musician should miss. 


ROUND THE CLUBS 


Feeling that verhaps we had been a 
little too harsh on the Jerry French band 
recently, we dropped in to the Club Creole 
one Friday night, prepared to forgive, 
and, if not forget, at least allow our mem- 
ory to blur a little. The band has definite- 
ly improved, owing mainly, it would seem, 
to the replacement of clarinet player 
Harry Locke and trombonist Jim Thomas. 
The new clarinet player is James “Jasper” 
Livesey, who comes from the Mulligan 
band. Considering that this was his first 
session with them, he was having an ex- 
tremely uplifting effect on the rest of the 
band. Of the new trombonist, Bernie New- 
lands, little needs to be said except that 
he is not considered a permanent re- 
placement for Jim Thomas. 


JEREMY FRENCH AND HIS BAND 


Avisit to the new “Club Contemporain” 
just off Curzon Street, comes as something 
of a shock to anyone conditioned to the 
primitive decor of the normal jazz club. 
In comparison the “Contemporain 
seems luxurious in extreme. The club, 
when completed, will include a restaurant 
(in a French owned club, that’s a recom- 
mendation) and a licensed bar. The bands 
lined up to appear there so far include 
Sandy Brown, Dave Shepherd, Les 
Joyeux and George Brown and the main 
trouble experienced so far is in limiting 
the number of members. The fact that 
membership costs a guinea a year tempts 
us to coin a new adage for jazz club 
promoters: “Cleanliness is next to 
Solvency.” 
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A JAZZMAN’S 
DIARY 


by BRIAN NICHOLLS 


ON THE RADIO 


A few nights ago I was trying to locate 
Radio Luxembourg, when I was arrested 
by Lu Watters version of “Smokey 
Mokes.” I changed my mind following a 
particularly weak trumpet solo, and made 
a reassessment in favour of the Graeme 
Bell band—1948 vintage. This was fol- 
lowed, not by the incomprehensible an- 
nouncer, tut by tumultuous applause. My 
curiosity was aroused. Probably a concert 
recorded during their tour of Europe. This 
seemed confirmed when Graeme himself 
introduced the Pixie Roberts Trio; and I 
was prepared to let it go at that when the 
band suddenly launched into Ellingtonia 
with “It don’t mean a thing”—a fairly 
recent addition to the Bell band repertoire. 
Could I be tuned in to Australia or was 
the band on another visit to Europe? (I 
never read the headlines of the musical 
papers). 

The suspense lasted for a full half hour 
of Australian music and announcements 
and unstinted applause to be brought to 
an abrupt halt at eleven o’clock by the 
Belgian national anthem. I sometimes feel 
that the applause record gimmick is over- 
rated. 

GOODBYE “GONE ”? 

We noticed with apprehension that 
Steve Race has thought fit to make a 
fairly hefty attack in the Melody Maker 
on “the ‘man’s’ and ‘crazy’s’ and 
‘digs’ and all the other lazy epithets 
learnt from back numbers of Downbeat.” 
Has Steve detected the dawn of a new 
era? Is English to be adopted as the offi- 
cial musician’s language? Does anyone 
wish to take up our subscriptions to 
“Our World,’ “Billboard,” “ Down- 
beat,” “Ebony,” etc? 

ESOTERIC GIGGLE DEPT. 

Two musicians emerge from a side 
turning off Shaftesbury Avenue and hail 
a cab. 

Driver: “‘'‘Where to?” 

Ist Musician: ‘* Willesden Community 
Centre.” 

Driver: “I’m sorry, I don’t know the 
way without a map.” 

2nd Musician: “Never mind pops, 
fake it.” 

JACK HIGGINS SAYS :— 
FLAMINGO—SUNDAY 

The Flamingo Club, which closed for a 
month for re-decoration, re-opened with 
a bang on Sunday, August 30. The 
musical bill was sufficient to satisfy the 
most exacting modernist and as usual the 
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proceedings were more than ably com- 
pered by Tony Hall. 
Dankworth was there with the old 


Club 11 mob and the battle between his 
alto and Eddie Calvert's trumpet was one 
of the highlights of the evening. Harry 
Klein's new “JATF™ unit proved that 
the boy himself has some great ideas 
and we expect to see this group on many 
a concert platform during the coming 
season, other contributions were forth- 
coming from the Derek Smith Trio and 
Don Rendell and the All-Stars. 


Famous personalities from the stage 


and jazz scene were dropping in al] the 
evening. Isabelle Cooley and Duke Wil- 
liams from Anna Lucasta,”—the latter 


to give out with a few vocals; two Ameri- 


can pianists. Mary Lou Williams and 
Garland Wilson; the McQuaig twins from 
the Gene Autry Show and a host of 


Dancing till 4 a.m. to 
EDMUNDO ROS 
and his 


Latin American Orchestra 
(Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove) * 


and 


JACK NATHAN 
AND HIS MUSIC 
DINNER FROM 9 p.m 
FLOOR SHOWS 
SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS 


Edmundo invites you to dine, dance 
and enjoy the floor shows at his club, 
the New Coconut Grove, 


& LONDON’S GAYEST NIGHT SPOT 


177 Regent St.: REGent 7675 


others. Garland delighted the huge crowd 
when he sat at the piano and drew a 
lot of jazz from the * 88's.” Genial Jeff 
Kruger who runs the club boasts “If it 
happens, it happens at the Flamingo ”— 
weil! it certainly seems like it. 


THE JAZZ IS NOT FOR DANCING 

The Ronnie Scott boys seem to 
have pretty gloomy expressions on 
their faces these days: it could be 
due to the fact that the weekly wage 
packet is not as full as it might be. It 
is one thing to play jazz to the fans. quite 
another to try and take it to ballrooms 
up and down the country, and the failure 
of the band to pass their B.B.C. audition 
did not help. 

Every member of the Scott band is a 
well-known and competent musician, 
and unless things improve, I am afraid 
that Ronnie will have a job to hold the 
boys together, for individually I feel sure 
that they can earn more playing around 
town, doing various broadcasting sessions. 
and getting Club bookings. 


LET US BREATHE 
The jazz movement will suffocate if 


JIMMY SKIDMORE AT THE “51” 


the B.B.C. do not let us have more air 
time, and it is no good dear reader, 
if you just agree with this and do no- 
thing about it, so why not get hold of 
pen and paper at once and write to them 
demanding more time, even a postcard 
would help. We have 13,000 readers now, 
just think what the effect of a letter from 
every one of you might have on those 
who allot the time! Did you listen to 
“Jazz Club” on Saturday, August 1? 
Devoted as it was to the modernists it 
certainly proved that Harry Klein is by 
far the best baritone player we have in 
the country (even if his style is a little 
halting) and he certainly has collected to- 
gether a very nice little group, although 
I do not think that piano player Harry 
South is as great as some critics would 
have us believe. 

It is a pity that Klein does not get 
a chance to record more, his only effort 
to date being on Esquire “ Cuba/Nego- 
tiation” (10-236) with the Ronnie Ball 


Trio. If you enjoyed the Swedish records 
you can get one of the numbers they 
played over here, the Stan Getz “ Night 
and Day” is part of the L.P. ‘ Stan 
Getz Plays” Vol. 1. (Esquire 20-007) 
or can be obtained on 78 backed with 
“Prelude To A Kiss * on Esquire 10-168. 


ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS 
Witb the marked decline in the “ trad” 
field one must balance the increased in- 
terest and greater stability among the 
modernists. Those two famous Clubs, the 
“51° and the ‘“ Flamingo” are doing 
capacity business and one finds that 
whereas a short while ago the music was 
invariably provided by first class music- 


Photo: Waite 
DAVE SHEPHERD AT THE 
CLUB CONTEMPORAIN 


ians in pick up groups, the boys have 
now settled down into regular small 
combos, with a marked improvement. I 
suppose one of the major differences be- 
tween the dixielanders and the modernists 
has been that there have been hundreds 
of semi-pros and amateur musicians play- 
ing the former, whilst the latter have 
depended upon a handful of competent 
professionals. One does not have to go 
far to find the moral in this, especially 
when we know that the modernists al- 
ways have plenty of work and get paid 
well into the bargain. 


The group that rarely has a free night, 
is the Tony Kinsey Trio playing three 
times a week at the “51” and guesting 
at the “53” at Edgware and the “54™ 
at Acton, apart from tht out-of-town 
dates that are rolling in. The boys really 
blow, Tony Kinsey is a fantastic drum- 
mer and Dill Jones on piano has the 
knack of satisfying practically every 
school of thought, added to which Tony 
usually presents his famous guests with 
their tenor saxes, Tommy Whittle and 
Jimmy Skidmore, who sound better every 
time I hear them—if this group does not 
really make you feel something you had 
better pay a visit to your mortician. 
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BILL HARRIS DISCOGRAPHY 


(continuation) 
By Robert J. Neu 


SONNY BERMAN’S BIG EIGHT 
Sonny Berman tp; Bill Harris tb; Flip Phillips ts ; Serge Chaloff 
bar.s ; Ralph Burns p; Chuck Wayne g; Artie Bernstein b ; Don 
Lamond d. 
q Hollywood, Calif., September 21, 1946 
Curbstone Scufile (D-1031-G) Dial 1006, 1029, PaE R3159 
Woodchopper’s Holiday 

Dial 210A 


(D-1031-6) 
Nocturne (D-1032-D) Dial 1020, 1029, BSt 104, 
Cel QB7030, EsqE 10-029 
Moon Burns (D-1032-4) Dial 210A 
BILL HARRIS BIG EIGHT 
Same personnel and date as above. 
Woodchopper’s Holiday 
(D-1033-C-2) Dial 1009, BSt 104, EsqE 10-029 
Flipping The Wig (D-1033-4) Dial 210A 
BILL HARRIS WITH RHYTHM ACCOMPANIMENT 
Bill Harris valve tb with the above rhythm section. Same date. 
Somebody Loves Me 
(D-1034-F) Dial 1009 
Harris Tweed (D-1034-5) Dial 210 
Note: Dial 210 is a 10 inch LP recording. 
WOODY HERMAN AND HIS WOODCHOPPERS 
Sonny Berman tp; Bill Harris tb; Woody Herman as. cl; Flip 
Phillips ts; Jimmy Rowles p; Chuck Wayne g; Joe Mondragon 
b; Don Lamond d; Red Norvo vb. 
Hollywood, Calif., October 12, 1946 


Co 37226, CL 6092, CoC 6266 
Co 37226, CL 6092, CoC 6266, 
CoE DB2547 

WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Same personnel as on September 17, 1946, except Chuck Peterson, 
Al Porcino, Bob Peck tp replace Berman, Rogers, Candoli; Folus, 
Reid, Norvo out. 


Some Day Sweetheart 
(hco 2076) 
I Surrender Dear (hco 2077) 


Chicago, Ill., December 10, 1946 
Co 37238, CoC 8032, 
CoE DB2318, CoSd DS1702, 
CoSw DZ487, CoT DT253 
CoAs SV70, CoE DB2370, 
Col CQI1777 
Chicago, Ill., December 12, 1946 
Blues Are Brewing 


(cco 4692) VWH CoE DB2370, Col CQ1777 
Anniversary Song (cco 4693) Co Unissued 
Non-Alcoholic (cco 4694) Co Unissued 
The following is a list of V Discs recorded between 1944 and 1946 
that feature Bill Harris on them. 
WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Yeah Man 


Woodchoppers Ball (cco 4690) 


Blue Flame (cco 4691) 


(VP 1466-XP 35058-1E7) VD 519 
Ah, Your Father’s Mustache 
(VP 1514-D5-TC-1545-1B) VD 543 
Bloop Bleep 
(J 500-D7-TC-1402-1B) VD 811 


LIEDERKRANZ ALL STARS 

Neal Hefti tp; Bill Harris tb; Flip Phillips ts; Woody Herman 
cl; Ralph Burns p; Chubby Jackson b. Rest of the personnel 
unknown. 

NEW SATURDAY NIGHT SWING SESSION 

Fats Navarro tp ; Bill Harris tb ; Allen Eager, Charlie Ventura ts : 
Ralph Burns p ; Al Valente g ; Chubby Jackson b ; Buddy Rich d; 


Roy Rogers* acc. 
New York, N.Y., April 12, 1947 


Sweet Georgia Brown Part 1 Vox 16102, Eso ESJ-3, 
(WS-5006) Cel QB7053 

Sweet Georgia Brown Part 2 Vox 16103, Eso ESJ-3, 
(WS-5007) Cel QB7053 

Sweet Georgia Brown Part 3 Vox 16104, Eso ESJ-3, 
(WS-5008) Cel QB7054 

High On An Oven Mike Vox 16104, Eso ESJ-3, 
Part 1 (WS-5009) Cel QB7054 

High On An Open Mike Vox 16103, Eso ESJ-3, 
Part 2 (WS-5010) Cel QB7055 

High On An Open Mike * Vox 16102, Eso ESJ-3, 
Part 3 (WS-5011) Cel QB7055 
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CHARLIE VENTURA AND HIS ALL-AMERICAN SEXTET 


Charlie Ventura ts; Bill Harris tb ; Charlie Shavers tp ; Chubby 
Jackson b; Bill De Arango g; Ralph Burns p; Dave Tough d: 
Buddy Stewart vo. 


: Summer 1947 
Synthesis (NSC 236) vBS Na 9036 
Soothe Me (NSC 237) vBS Na 9043 
Blue Champagne (NSC 238) Na 9036 
S‘op ’N Go (NSC 239) vBS Na 9066 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
Howard McGhee tp ; Bill Harris tb ; Illinois Jacquet, Flip Phillips 
ts; Hank Jones p; Ray Brown b; Jo Jones d. 

New York, N.Y., November, 1947 


Perdido Part 1 (2413) Clef 109, Mer 11000, 11000x45, 
11011, MG 35000 
Perdido Part 2 (2414) Clef 109, Mer 11001, 11001x45, 
11011, MG 35000 
Perdido Part 3 (2415) Clef 110, Mer 11002, 11002x45, 
MG 35000 
Perdido Part 4 (2416) Clef 110, Mer 11002, 11002x45, 
MG 35000 
Perdido Part 5 (2417) Clef 111, Mer 11001, 11001x45, 
MG 35000 
Perdido Part 6 (2418) Clef 111, Mer 11000, 11000x45, 
MG 35000 
Mordido Part 1 (2447) Mer 11013, 11013x45, 
MG 35009 
Mordido Part 2 (2448) Mer 11014, 11014x45, 
MG 35009 
Mordido Part 3 (2449) Mer 11015, 11015x45, 
MG 35009 
Mordido Part 4 (2450) Mer 11015, 11015x45, 
MG 35009 
Mordido Part 5 (2451) Mer 11014, 11014x45, 
MG 35009 
Mordido Part 6 (2452) Mer 11013, 11013x45, 
MG 35009 
Endido Part 1 (2453) Mer 11019, 11019x45, 
MG 35002 
Endido Part 2 (2454) Mer 11020, 11020x45, 
MG 35002 
Endido Part 3 (2455) Mer 11020, 11020x45, 
MG 35002 
Endido Part 4 (2456) Mer 11019, 11019x45, 
MG 35002 
I Surrender Dear Part 1 Mer 11021, 11021x45, 
(2457) MG 35002 
I Surrender Dear Part 2 MG 35002 
I Surrender Dear Part 3 MG 35002 
I Surrender Dear Part 4 Mer 11021, 11021x45, 
(2458) MG 35002 


METRONOME ALL STARS 
Dizzy Gillespie tp; Bill Harris tb; Buddy De Franco cl; Flip 
Phillips ts; Nat “ King” cole p; Billy Bauer g; Eddie Safranski 


b; Buddy Rich d. 
New York, N.Y., December 21, 1947 
Leap Here (2933-4D-1 //5) Cap 15039, CapE CL13017, 
CapT A15039C 

Same personnel as above with Ray Wetzel, Al Porcino, Buddy 
Childers, Chico Alvarez, Ken Hanna tp ; Harry Betts, Eddie Bert, 
Harry Forbes, Bart Varsalona, Milt Bernhart tb; Bob Gioga, 
Bob Cooper, Warner Weidler, Art Pepper, George Weidler s; 
Stan Kenton p added. 
Metronome Riff 

(2934-4D-1//5) Cap 15039, CapE CL13017, 
CapT A15039C 


NEAL HEFTI—CHARLIE PARKER 
Al Porcino, Ray Wetzel, Douglas Mettone tp; Bill Harris, Bart 
Varsalona tb; Vincent Jacobs fh; Charlie Parker, Sonny Salad 
as ; Flip Phillips, Pete Mondello ts; Murray Williams as ; Manny 
Alban bar.s; John La Porta cl; Sam Caplan, Harry Katzman, 
Gene Orloff, Zelly Smirnoff, Sid Harris, Manny Fiddler v ; Fred 
Ruzilia, Nat Nathanson violas Aless 
: anne d; Curley Russe ; Diego Iborra bongos. 
York, N.Y., December 1947 
Repetition (2071-1) Jazz Scene Album 
Same as above but with Charlie Parker out. 


Rhumbacito (2072-5) Jazz Scene Album 

Opus 96 (4313-D2) Cap F15849, H325, CapE 
LC6561 

Imagination Cap Unissued 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from August issue) 

WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Red Rodney, Stan Fishelson, Ernie Royal, Shorty Rogers, Bernie 
Glow tp; Bill Harris, Earl Swope, Bob Swift, Ollie Wilson tb ; 
Sam Marowitz as; Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, Stan Getz ts; Serge 
Chaloff bar.s ; Woody Herman cl ; Lou Levy p; Terry Gibbs vb ; 
Chubby Jackson b:; Don Lamond d. 

Hollywood, Calif., December 29, 1948 
(3827-3D-1 //2) Cap 15427, 54-586, CapE 
CL13135, Cap J Z21, CapT 
C80023 
Cap 15365, 1637, F1637, H324, 
CapE CL13060, LC6560, 
CapJ Z5, CapT A15365C 
Same personnel as on December 29, 1948, except Woody Herman 
as and add Mary Ann McCall on vocal. 

Hollywood, Calif., December 30, 1948 

Cap 15427, 54-586, CapE 
CL13135, CapJ Z21, CapT 
C80023 


Cap 15365, Cap CL13060, 
CapT A15365C 

Cap 57-616, 54-616, 1637, 
F1637, H324, CapC 409, 
CapE CL13184, LC6560, 
CapT C80083, CapJ Z5 


Cap 57-720, CapC 120, CapE 
Cap 57-616, 54-616, F15846 
H324, CapC 409, CapE 
CL13363, LC6560 
BILL HARRIS TROMBONE SOLO WITH ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SONNY BURKE 
Bill Harris tb; Mischa Russell, Nick Pisani, Dan Leebe, Victor 
Arno, Walter Edelstein, William Bloom v ; Milton Thomas viola ; 
Cy Bernard, Eleanor Slatkin cellos; Harold Lawson, Robert 
Lawson cl; Leonard Hartman b.cl: John Cave fh; Joe Mon- 
dragon b: Trefoni Razzi g; James Rowles p; Don Lamond d. 
Hollywood, Calif., December 31, 1948 
Cap 57-60004, CapE CL13205 


Tha’s Right 


Lemond Drop (3828-5D-4) 


I Got It Bad 
(3829-1D-3 //4) VMAM 


I Ain’t Gonna Wait Too Long 
(3830-2D-5) vWH 
Early Autumn (3831-2D-1 //2) 


Keeper Of The Flame 
(4668-2D1) 


How High The Moon 
(3834-3D-1) 


The Moon Is Low 
(3835-3D-3) 

WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Same personnel as on December 30, 1948, except add Al Porcino 

tp: Bart Varsalona tb for Swift; James Giuffre, Gene Ammons, 

Buddy Savitt ts for Sims, Cohn, Getz; Oscar Pettiford b for 

Jackson; Shelley Manne d for Lamond and Woody Herman from 


alto sax to clarinet. 

New York, N.Y., May 26, 1949 
Cap 57-682, 54-682, CapC 103, 
CapE CL13363 


Cap 57-60004, CapE CL13205 


The Crickets 

(3794-4D-2) VMAN & WH 
More Moon (3795-1D-2) Cap 57-682, 54-682, F15844, 
H324, CapC 103, CapE 
CL13341, LC6560, CapT 
C80083 
Same personnel as on May 26, 1949, except Charles Walph tp 
for Rodney and Bernie Glow out; Joe Mondragon b for Pettiford: 
Woody Herman from clarinet to alto sax. 

Hollywood, Calif., July 14, 1949 


Cap 837, F837 
(4666-2D2) VMAM 
Jamaican Rhumba Cap 57-720, CapC 120, CapE 
(4667-3D-2) VMAM 13341 
Not Really The Blues Cap 837, F837 
Hollywood, Calif., July 20, 1949 


Detour Ahead 


Tenderly (4673-3D-2) Cap 57-720, F15845, H324, 
CapC 120, CapE CL13184, 
LC6560 
(Pll Be Glad When You Are 
Dead) You Rascal You Cap 57-772 


(4675-5D-3) vWH 
Hollywood, Calif., July 21, 1949 
Rhapsody In Wood Cap 57-772, F15610, F15845, 
(4679-3D-2) H235. H324, CapE LC6560 


BILL HARRIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Stan Fishelson tp; Bill Harris tb; Milt Yaner b.cl; Harold 
Feldman oboe; Sam Marowitz as.cl; Lou Stein p; Eddie 
Safranski b; Shelly Manne d; Fred Pfeifer eh. 

New York, N.Y., November 2, 1949 


(To be concluded next month) 


NEW !! 


“SEPIA” — Negro peoples’ own 
monthly magazine, price 1/6d., on 


sale November Ist 


The finest talent covering many 


subjects, including 


“ JAZZ” 


First class photo features 


Enquire at your newsagent 


NOW ! 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
with 
Complete Discography 
by 


JOHN R. T. DAVIES 
(Revised by R. M. Cooke) 


The revised edition contains much 
additional information. Foreword by 
_ Andy Razaf. Biographyby Rudi Blesh. 
Appreciation by Floyd Levin. Eight 
pages of photographs. Full Index 


to titles 


Obtainable from J.J. Publications 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11 
Price 2/9—Post Free 
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BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE 
Dear Sir, 

I had intended writing to tell you how 
much I dislike the newer, gaudier Journal, 
but a number of things changed my mind. 
One was Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s (July) 
plea for a little clear thinking about the 
unity, however shambling, of the many 
kinds of folk-song. The words have been 
whispered before, but needed speaking 
aloud. However, much as I agree with 
Baxter, particularly in his appreciation 
of Sharp and Lomax, it should be said 
that even the great collectors had their 
blind spots and to date the tendency has 
been to disregard anything which was 
not suitably archaic. 

Percy, Hogg, Scott, Child and Sharp 
all proclaimed in their various times and 
in voices exceedingly loud that the “auld 
sangs”’ were either dying or dead and 
there was no health in us. To lesser men 
it is obvious that any song which appears 
in print is, indeed, a dead song and of in- 
terest only to students. In the words of the 
Ettrick Shepherd’s mother: “ They were 
made for singing and no for reading, but 
ye hae broken the charm now, and they'll 
never be sung mair.” 

The rising of a generation of collec- 
tors and collector-singers whose outlook 
is broad and contemporary should be 
welcomed by all, for we must all gain. 
Tradition is an excellent thing, but the 
emphasis now, happily, is moving toward 
living folk-song. To the blues-lover alone, 
this must obviously be greatly to his ad- 
vantage, and it is to be hoped that the 
movement will be encouraged from this 
quarter. So far as Jazz (dirty word) is 
concerned, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the adult recognition of this curious 
conglomeration of vernacular arts has 
been the self-sufficiency and childishly 
narrow thinking of its adherents. The 
slightest turn of the tide should be appre- 
ciated. 

The jazz fraternity, even in this coun- 
try, probably has something to offer to 
the lovers of the other folk and near- 
folk arts, but they stand to gain far more 
in return. At the moment there are some 
extremely castable pearls about. Anybody 
care to join me at the swill-tub? 

JOHN J. EARL, Eltham, S.E.9. 


RUSTLE FROM RUSSELL 
Dear Sirs, 

May I pass one or two comments on 
the contents of the September issue (re- 
ceived in August!). I will refrain from 
discussing the cover. 

We have come to expect the Lightly 
and Politely team (with whom I am gen- 
erally in agreement) to beef periodically 
about the technical competence of certain 
of the more elderly school of New Orleans 
musicians. I have always marked this 
down to a Slightly excessive preoccupa- 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


tion with the means rather than the end 
in the creation of jazz, a by no means 
unpopular disease forsooth. While not 
intending to side with Bill Colyer (OF 
COURSE Bunk was limited!) I yet feel 
constrained to disagree with the implied 
statement from the collective L & P long- 
scribing stylus that this music has no 
merit. 

Surely any work of art is accepted as 
having merit jf a sufficient number of 
people reasonably competent to judge 
approve of it. If this is so, then surely we 
should accept it as by now well estab- 
lished that both Bunk Johnson and 
George Lewis (the two artists specifically 
mentioned) have displayed considerable 
talent in the particular field in which they 
have chosen to express themselves. Few 
people I think would maintain that they 
produce any BETTER music than Louis 
or Jimmy Noone; or would deny that 
more instrumental technique would have 
been an advantage. But that is another 
thing again from damning them. Fortu- 
nately in the same issue the balance is 
restored—by the very capable com- 
mentary supplied by (Miss?) Berta Wood. 
Fade-out to the strains of ‘California, 
Here I Come.” 

The second banner I wish to wave 
combines support of Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter’s remarks on Wynonie Harris with 
your own Editorial request made last 
May for a full Buddy Bolden treatment 
of some current “ blues ” lyrics. It is en- 
couraging at last to see some eminent 
support for my long-held opinion of 
Wynonie. The material he chooses has 
lyrics that are either trite, doubtful, 
risque, double entendre or downright 
pornographic, unless I have been parti- 
cularly unfortunate in what I have heard. 
One particular item delivered in typical 
R & B manner and ostensibly connected 
with some dairy-farming activity would 
not deceive an undersexed infant at his 
sterilized bottle. That they are finely sung 
somewhat in the Rushing manner only 
makes sad sadder. The accompanying 
music seems to me to be uniformly exe- 
crable. Well, Wynonie do right? 

Finally may I second the motion put 
forward by Hereford City Herbert that 
all contributions of so-called jazz “poetry” 
should cease forthwith. There is some- 
thing inexplicable (to me) about this cult 
of the second-rate. 

PETER RUSSELL, Rugby. 


BAILEY’S LUCKY SEVEN 
Dear Sirs, 

Regarding the Gennett story appearing 
in July issue of JJ, I have received iden- 
tification of the majority of musicians 
appearing in the picture of Bailey’s Lucky 
Seven, as follows, left to right: Jimmy 
Lytell, clarinet; saxophone, unknown; 
Nick Lucas, banjo; Phil Napoleon, trum- 
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peter standing beside Lucas; unknown 
pianist (might be Signorelli); Miff Mole, 
trombone, and Jules Levy, trumpet. Al- 
though the clarinetist certainly looks like 
Benny Goodman, you will note that the 
man in the picture is shorter than Good- 
man and Benny was not in New York 
City in February, 1923. 

The identification of the Bailey Lucky 
Seven group was given to me by a very 
reliable authority named Gene Fosdick, 
who was active in music in New York 
during the early 1920’s. Gene’s brother 
Dudley is better known to jazz fans as 
the great mellophonist for Nichols, 
Weems and Lombardo. (Dudley is no 
longer active in music, having left Lom- 
bardo in 1949), Both Gene and Dudley 
Fosdick knew Sam Lanin and played 
with some of his units on various record- 
ing dates. Since moving to Rushville, 
Indiana, several months ago, I have been 
very fortunate to make friends with Gene 
and Dudley who live in Liberty, Indiana, 
a beautiful little town not far from Rush- 
ville. 

GEORGE W. KAY, Rushville, U.S.A. 


WHO CAN HELP HULME? 
Dear Sir, 

I hope that you will permit me to en- 
quire, through your correspondence col- 
umns, if any of your readers can tell me 
the date or dates on which the Graeme 
Bell Australian Jazz Band played in 
Derby during their 1950-52 European 
Tour. I have already made several en- 
quiries but, as yet, without success. Also 
I am trying to compile a scrapbook- 
history of the Graeme Bell Band, and 
would be very grateful for any photo- 
graphs, concert programmes or press cut- 
tings; especially from local papers, which 
any of your readers may have to spare. 
I have now been a subscriber to Jazz 
Journal for three and a half years and | 
consider it to be the best Jazz magazine 
anywhere in the world. 

F/O G. W. G. HULME, Melksham. 


The 
DISCOPHILE 


The Magazine for Record Information 


The Discophile is now in its sixth 
year of service to all interested in 
discographical research. Contributors 
include Walter C. Allen, ‘Albert J. 
McCarthy, Kurt Mohr, Alun Morgan, 
Robert J. Neu, W. H. Parry, Anthony 
Rotante, and Ralph Venables. The 
October issue includes discographies 
of the Six Jumping Jacks, and Big 
Jay McNeely. 


Edited by Derek Coller and Bert Whyatt 


Annual Subscription (six copies) 6/6d. 
post fre: 
Available from: 


116 London Road, Barking, Essex 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


he knows what he’s talking about! 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street. 


Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
tb, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 


77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road. 


Catford, S.E.6. 


JAZZ RECORD 


It's more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. 


of course. 


Mastercraft Instruments & LIVERPOOL 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 


Oxford Street, W.1. 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


London §azz Club Record Shop, 


82, High Street, 


St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 


Agate & Co. 
Glasgow, E.1. 


183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BIRMINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH 
The Diskery, 
Eric Heath, 6/7, Moor Street 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. B 
LEEDS CROYDON 


Hartley’s Record Service, Addiscombe Music Shop, 
22, King Edward Street, 235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Leeds. Croydon, Surrey. 


x * 


RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, §S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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Full 


RECORDS OTHERS DON'T STOCK! 


Do you know that H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone regularly issue special overseas (export) issues of 


* Oscar Peterson 
* Arne Domnerus 
* ~=Erroll Garner 
* Tampa Red 


* Duke Ellington 
* Jelly Roll Morton 
* Louis Armstrong 
* King Oliver 
* Luis Russell 


* Perez Prado 
* Machito, etc., etc. 


EVERY RECORD FOR BOTH PURIST AND MODERNIST 


JAZZ LOVERS 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(Jazz Record Dept.) 


52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


The Jazz Shop in the Heart of London—Heart of the World 
(TEMple Bar 2315) 


OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET LIVERPOOL, | 


HESS Y’S 


THE PREMIER STORE 
IN THE NORTH RECORDS 
RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
COLLECTOR ARRANGEMENTS 
and MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
MUSICIAN REPAIR SERVICE 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 
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Famed Centre for Records 


3 * FOR BOOKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


4119-125 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3¢. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 
of ‘Jazz Illustrated" (8 
issues). Perfect condition. 7/6 
dost free. Box 1020 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT.. The Century Press 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


Vv DISC CATALOGUE— 
Volume One. Now available 
for 8/6, post free, from The 
Discophile, 116 London Road, 
Barking, Essex. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


RECORD STORAGE CABI- 
NETS. Amplifier and Radio- 
gram cabinets. Photographs 
and details from H. C. Har- 
ridge, 8 Moor Street, Cam- 
briage Circus, London, W.1. 


PERSONALLY AUTO- 
GRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of your favourite jazz stars. 
Beautiful 10” x 8”  prints— 
copies now available 
* DILL JONES * TONY 
KINSEY * MARY LOU 
WILLIAMS * KEN COLYER 

* SANDY BROWN * 
others available later. Only 
3/6 each. Send P.O.’s to 
Waite. ‘Jazz Journal,”’ 79 
a Titchfield St., London, 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members every where. — 
Write for particulars. 


300 BRAND NEW DELE- 
TIONS at\normal retail prices. 
List 6d. Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex. 


PEN _AND PERSONAL 
Friendships. Introductions a!l 
districts. All ages. Send Sd. 


stamps for Fiee Book 100 
Photographs and details — 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester 


All classified advertisements must be Prepaid and should arrive 
Box No. couats as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum S/-, bold type: 


6d. per word. 


DISPOSING really great Jazz and Blues 
collection. S.A.E. Hector Stewart, 6, Gt 
Cumberland Mews, W.1. 


JAZZ RECORDS. Lists issued monthly 
Payne’s Music Shop, 213 Bromley Road. 
London, S.E.6. Hither Green 3134 
Member JRRA. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London. 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ‘‘ Records by Post’ C.O.D. 


WANTED—ANY V-DISCS, any Vocal- 
ion (English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue, 
Exmouth. 


WANTED. Folk Song Records. Guth- 
rie, Seegar, Leadbelly, MacColl. Any- 
thing authentic. 78 or LP. Fisher, 111 
Reigate Road, Bromicy, Kent. 


WANTED. BILLY BANKS. Parlo- 
phone R2893 (Spider Crawl/Bugle Call 
Rag). Several MINT copies requires; 10/- 
each, cash or trade. A. H. McKay, 502 
Pasqua St, Regina, Sask., Canada. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues Particularly PANACHORD 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester. 


WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
R.A-F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 

Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard," Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED—Regal-Zosophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey"’ (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 
DORSEY re- 
Indian. 
Polwarth 


WANTED—TOMMY 
cords. Victor. Decca. V-Disc. 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, 
Gins., Glasgow, W.2. 


WANTED—KING OLIVER'S CREOLE 
JAZZ BAND. Any unissuzd in ths 
country, on any label. State price and 
condition. Tilley, 32, South Road, 
Scarthoe, Grimsby 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposal 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


Name: 


Address : 


address 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 
I require ...... copy/ies each month. 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word, 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘‘White Hart,’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


SOUTH LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB, Fellowship Inn. Cat- 
ford, S.E.6. Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
his Band 


LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.30—10 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 
mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 


COMMODORE CLUB—11, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays 8 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St.. Rathbone Place, 
W.l. (2) mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Underground) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets. etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 


STUDIO 53 — STUDIO 53. 
“White Lion’’ Hotel, Edgware. 
Sunday 7-10. Annual member- 
ship 1/-. MEMBERS OF ALI 
OTHER CLUBS PRE. 
VIOUSLY RUN AT THE 
“WHITE LION’ AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 
MEMBERS OF STUDIO 53. 


“Jazz Inc... CHUCK SMITH 
QUINTET with LENNIE 
METCALFE, JOHNNY 


ROGERS, etc.. plus GUESTS. 
Your host BIX CURTIS. 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it’s 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39. Coventry St., Piccadilly.) 
Britain's finest modern Jaz 
Club. open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’’ visit the 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Saturdays-Sundays. 

The Wilcox Studios, Bryaa- 
stone St... Marble Areb, 
London, W.1. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUR— 
640. High Road. Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays. 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Commununica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive. Ilford. 
Essex. 


WOOD GREFN JAZZ 
ClLUB—Meetings Sundays & 
Tnesdavs. Bourne Hall. 287. 
High Road. Wood Green. 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
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PHILLIPS. 


IDENT 


‘HA 


AND HIS BAND 


Manager : 84, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 586! 


ASTOR CLUB, 
SEPTEMBER 1952 
CONCERTS: BROADCASTING: H.M.V 


AALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY | 
42 TOTTENHAM ST., W.1 MUS 5260 | 


[ MICK GILL's 
JAZZ BAND 


“the pride of the Midlands” 
66, QUEENS ROAD, BEESTON. NOTTS. 


THE SAINTS 


“THE HOTTEST BAND iN THE COUNTRY” 
MANAGEMENT McKernan Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 


Mm JOE DANIELS ALL STAR BAND 


The Band With The Beat” 
ig 22, LEDWAY DRIVE, WEMBLEY PARK 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS BEN 


* 


30, Heaton Moor Road Stockport, Cheshire Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


HARRY 
and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LINDON, 
Tate Gallery 8920 


¥ MIKE DANIELS 
DELTA JAZZMEN * 


83, HERVEY CLOSE, LONDON, N.3 
FINchiey 6936 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 

“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 

stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 

No. 21 now ready—hundreds of records 
listed at bargain prices. 


* 


(Visit the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St.. W.1. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
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PETE JOHNSON 


Two great 


jazz men in the & ALBERT AMMONS 


(Two Piano Boogie Woogie with drums) 


first genuine 


“Boogie Woogie” the Bar” 
including Cuttin’ the Boogie Movin’ the Boogie 
Long Play Boogie Woogie Man Pine Creek | 
Sixth Avenue Express Walkin’ the Boogie 
Foot Pedal Boogie Barrel House Boogie 


MILLER 


including Anchors aweigh Vilia 
Glenn Miller and his My Buddy Limehouse Blues 
| got rhythm On the Alamo 
world -fam OuS | dream of Jeanie with the On brave old 
light brown hair army team 
orchestra 
GLENN MILLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA DLPI012 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” - 


334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES + MIDDLESEX 


Published by CENTURY PRESS LTD... 79 Gt Titchfield Street. London, W.1. and Printed by C. FE. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street, 
London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. fo: Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 
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